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FOREWORD 



The Leader Development Team of the U.S. Army Research Institute for the 
Behavioral and Sociai Sciences (ARi) is involved in research and develbprniBrit 
to identify Army training requirements in the leadership and management area. 
To be tirjeiy, the products of such research must address not only the ciarrent 
concerns and issues confronting the Army cbinmander, but also those which can 
be projected to be emerging in the hear future. Herice^ the developing tech- 
nology of future research is pertinent insofar as it provic'es a medium for 
extisnKih^ current findings to future requirements. 

This Technical Report provides an annotated bibliography of articles 
defiling with the emerging technology of futures research. 

The research effort is responsive to the requirements of RDT&E Project 
2Qi62722A791 , Leadership and Management Technical Area of the FY 81 ARI Work 
Program. 
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ANNOTATED .BIBLIOGR.\PHY OF LITERATURE ON SOCIAL INDICATORS, FUTURE STUDIES 
AiND POLICY ANALYSIS 



BRIEF 



Requirement : 

To deferttiine the state-of-the-art in research involving social indicators, 
future studies, and policy analysis. 

Summary of Topics: 

A review of the literature on social indicators, future studies, and 
policy analysis was conducted. _ An annotated bibliography was produced which 
organized references based on the following categories for both the social 
indicators and the future studies literature: (1) general^ (2) theoretical, 
(3) methods, and (4) education. The policy analysis literature is grouped as 
one general unit. 



Utilization of Findings: 

The identification and organization of this literature will be of immedi- 
ate use to uhose involved in research on social indicators, future studies, 
and/or policy analysis. In addition, this literature can serve as a basis 
for evolving methodologies to project Army long-term personnel requirements. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The annotated bibliography presented here covers primarily literature 
published between 1970 and 19S0 and is divided into three sections. The first 
section reviews the literature on social indicators; the second section reviews 
the literature on future studies. The articles in each of ':hese sections are 
grouped under the headings of sources , general , theoretical, methods^ and edu~ 
cation. The third and briefest section reviews the literature on policy plan- 
ning and analysis. Though the field of training is the primary, focus of the 
literature reviewed, the articles included are not limited to this arena. 
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SOCIAL iNI3ieAT0RS: BiBbletBRAPHie -SOUReES 



i 
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Fc'rrisSj ,A.L. Hationai ^poroaciie^^ to developing s6::i£l indicators. Social 
inc!ic:^tor3 Research ,. 1^75, Si-92; -.• 

The b:i:;.ic Vor r.electins social indicators in ten national publicaticns 
released to date are prirr^arily rneasUres of .welfare and measures reflecting 
ouSlic policy and social concerns. Tne orientation of t:.e voluntas froni the 
U.S., France, Canada, U'o'rv:ay ^ Philippines*, Malaysia, Great l::^itairi are dis- 
cussed. The selection of time series that reflect social processes is pro- 
posed and an orientation presented around the concepts of the rit£i_ processes , 
scciali-atibn and pai^ticipationj nobility and stratification, r.^intainins se- 
curity, and control and cbordihatidn by which, social order is attained. A • 

bibiiof-raphy identifies the national reports kno;.^ to the author. (AUTHOR) 

Gilrr.artin, K.J., et al. Social indicators : An annotated bibliography of 
current literature . New York: Garland, 1979. 



This bibliography supplements _ the partially annotated coT.pilation of 
references to works on social indicators prepared bj'- _ V^ilcbx^ Brooks ^ Beal, 
and Klonghan (Social Indicators and Societal Monitoring: An Annotated _ _ 
Bibliography, 1972). it focuses on literature published during the period 
1972^1973 while at the sa^Tis tLTie including key historical works ._oh_ the sub- 
ject published pr^ior 'to 1972. The authors describe this bibliography as 
the most co.T.preh^nsive and_ zhe most extensively annotated one available on 
social indicators for the 1972-197S- period . 

The bibliography is divided into seven najor sections: Key Historical 
V:orks rublished_Prior_ to 1972; State-Of-The-Art Overview of Social lndiea-. 
tors Research; Theoretical . Approaches to Constructing Social Indicators;_ 
riethodological Approaches to Con'structihg_Social_Indicators ; Analyzing and 
Reporting Social Indicators; Examples of Social Indicators Used or in Use; 
and Bibliographies of Social Indicators Research. 

v:i thin each section ^ references are listed in chronological order, the 
earlier publications listed first. r 

Rossi, R.J., & eilmartin^ K.J. The Handbook oT. social indicators: Sources ^ 

characteristics^,' and arraly-S±a . New York: Garland STFK Pressi 1980. 

The authors of this handbook are the founders^and_d±rectors of the Social 
Indicators Research Prpgrani of the American Institutes for Researchand or- 
ganisers of the Special Interest Group on Social Indicators Research of ASRA. 
The book is intended for all v;ho are concerned with the rneasurement of social 
change: policymalcers , planners, evaluators, researchers, practitioners ^ and 
all other students of the social sciences, it is x^itten in the most simple 
and straightforward manner possible. 

Rossi and Gilm.artin provide the reader with both a conceptual grasp of 
the idea of social inaicators and a set of practical, guidelines In nine ^ ^ 
basic but comprehensive chapters the authors survey the , entire .field of the 
^'Social indicators movement*', providihg ampie illustrations and practical 
exar.Dles, and supplement their treatm.ent of the field wfth a glossary of 
terms and an annotated list of suggested readings at the end of each chapter. 
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in particular , they give a brief histcry.df the_"spcial indieatcrs move- 

r.ent" in the US and abroad, describe the Various definitions, typoio-iies 
and uses of social indicators, that have been suggested^ and outline t'ne^im- 
po-tnnt characteristics and their inportancef or various functional tyoes of 
indicators. In chapters four through six P.ossi and Gilirartin turn their 
attentibntc constructing social indicators, present the varieties of exist- 
ingandnewclata sources and data collecticn Strategies that can be used in 
establishing social indicators^ and_"eyaiuate the advantages and disadvantages 
of each one. Chapters seven and. eight reviev; the methods that can be used 
to cdnibihe and weigh indicators to form cozpcsite_ indices, describe poten- 
tial probler?.3 v;ith each of these rnethods an? hov: to correct for sources of * 
extraneous variation in an indicator^ and discuss the nethods ^ _ aims and limi- 
tations of the most important ways of analyzing social indicators. 
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Bauer, R.A. (Ed, J. Social indicators , jCJarbridge > Mass.: M.I.T. Prcssi 1966, 



In this second volume of a series prep^ed by the Anerican Academy ^o^^ Arts 
and Sciences _f or the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) on 
the impact of the space program on American societyj^ Bauer an 
examine the need to anticipate the consequences of rapid technological change* 
Tvjo contributors^ ^^?P^??Si ^^^??^_®i^??*^?2n's on social indicators and goals 
and Bertram Gross' 05 social systems accounting, have become "classics" iri the 
social indicators literature. 

Biderman discusses existing social indicators ih_terni3_bf their relation- 
ships to national goals, the ways in which such statistical series originate^ 
and the multiple uses to which _they are put_._ He illustrates by using crime 
rates as an example of a set of indicators ^hat the problem of _ iiladequate and 
inaccurate statistics is^ serious and. asks Whether one might not be better off 
with no indicators at all than with highly misleading ones as currently in use. 

______ • 

Gross _ presents a general inodei for an international system 
counts. According to the model, the state of^ any nation at ai^ ti^ period 
can be anali'zed in terms of two int er related, imiltl-dimensional elements: 
system structure and system performance, which are further broken dovm into 20 
and 21 more specific elements, respectively. Gross stresses the usefulness of 
developing a comprehensive system description before constructing indicators 
for particular subsystems. (For Biderman and 'Gross; see also abstracts below) 

Ttro othe^ chapters, Biderman oh "Anticipatory Studies and Stahd--]^ Research 
and Rosenthal, R.A., & Weiss, R.S. oh "Prbblens of Organizational Feedback 
Processes" draw attention to more specific aspects and xises of scMsial indica-^ . 
tors research. 

Biderman, A.D. .Social indicators aiid goals. In R.A. Bauer (Ed.j, S oc ial ± n^ 
dicators . Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966. 

The author discusses existing social indicators in ter^ 
ships to hatibnal goals, the ways in which such statistical series originate, 
and the multiple uses to which they are put. One of Bxderman's objectives is 
to convince the reader that the problem of inadequate and inaccurate statistics 
is indeed a serious one and not a matter of trivial technical niceties. Crime 
rates are taken as a case example of a set cf indicators with such serious 
problems that we mi^t be better off with no indicators at all than with the 
highly misleading ones that are used. Biderssan explores the constraints on 
how we mi^t set up ah idea3. set of social indicators Tor evaluating the state 
of society^ (G). 

Duncan, O.D. .Developing social indicators. Procee d in gs-of- the-^tional 
Academy of Sciences , 1974, _71(12), 5096-5102. 

Recent progress in developing social iniicators is describ®3 in terras of 
six activities. In regard to soci^ booWceepihg, the number of domains cov- 
ered by population surveys is being expanded, and survey data are being more 
widely disseminated. In social accounting, deraograpiiic stock-flow schemes 
show promise of inte^atihg sjrs terns of social statistics.. Social science the- 
ories have provided models of achievement and other social processes. Sqcial 
f ©recasting is potentially an important cbcpbnent of work on social indicators. 
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but a new defihitidh of the purjpbse'bf forecasting is hisisclisd. The practice of 
social reporting is best exemplified in tjbi$ tvbrk of recent _commissidhs. Social 
advisihgi while it draws upon social indicators ^ involves functions that cannot 
be performed by any system. of indicators . alone. The author concludes that the 
long-run effect of developing social iridibatbrs is hot calculable j however^ 
social indicators have th^ power to alter bur fundanental ideas _abdut human 
desires and possibilities, which in turn iiiay change sdciiety. (G) 

Duncan^ O.D. Towa rd social reporting: Next step ^ (Russell Sage Foundation 
Social Science Frontiers Series, No. 2)» Hew York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1969. 



The author expresses concern over the dangers that might occur if the ini- 
tial and somewhat confused enthusiasm with social indicators is aiibwed to _ 
motivate promises of social accounting systems before such prbmises cah; be ful- 
filled. Se thus is cbncerned with the steps that shbuld be taken so that ini- 
tial enthusiasm is not. dampened and there is a "strengthening bf cbramitmeht" ^ 
among those vxhb are called upbh tb dp the work. Five "steps" are thbught to 
be either the wrbhg ones tb take or tb have the lowest priority. These are 
(1) developing^ social accbuhts systems^ (2} cbhstructidn of composite indexes; 
(3) deciding what types of measures ought to be included in social reports; 
W) deciding which agency should be responsible , f or publishing which social 

report? and (5) use of social iJidicators to evaluate social ^The 

authbr considers' the problem of measuring social change as the most immediate 
task to be performed. The positions of the "theorist" and the "^ductivist" 
on this measurement issue are presented with the autfior opting for the latter 
approach on pragmatic grounds* He most stron^y supports ah approach to indi— 
cator development that combines the use of existing data with those that_are_ 
newly collected* This approach is termed •^replication of base-line studies 
and it is pointed but that this approach (11 shbuld have the greatest marginal 
return for a given input bf resources and (2j shbuld be. ehcburaged since it is 
the strategy least likely tb_ be adopted in the ordinary course of events* 
Examples of replication studies and guidelines Tor conducting such studies are 
presented. CGJ 

Dunn, E.S. _The national, data bank movement in the Onited States > Proceedings 
bf the Business and Eco nomic S t at istics Sect i on of the ftmer -ican Statistical 
Association * Washington, D.C.: American Statistical Association^ 1973-. 

This article is a critical review of the- national data banfc mbvemeht In the 
United States. It considers the Ruggles ebmmittee Report^ the Dtmn Report^ and 
the Kaysen Committee Reports The author points out that ^ at present, this 
movement is not making progress^ He argues that- both the data bank moyensent 
and the currently popular social indicators mbvement have not^ in tteir in- 
terest in statistical reform^ considered the issues of statist system^ de- 

sign. According, tb the author^ proponents of both these m^^ beiieye that 

information problems can be solved by reapplying extant procedures to a wider 
range of needs and protHems with more efficiency. He argues that this belief 
is questibnable and that statistical reform must be conceived bf in a bxrbader 
fashion. (G) 
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van pusen, R;ft. (Ed.). Social Indicators -1573; A review sympeglua . Washington^ 
D.C.: Social Science Research Council Center for Coordination of Research, 
on Social Indicators, 197-*. •;• 

Following the publication of Social Indicators 1973, an . international review 
symposium met to discuss and evaluate the potential utility of the document. 
The chapters in this book present the essence of the commentary at the sympos- 
ium Chapter 1 identifies the themes in the synposium discussions and provides 
an Overview of the brdceedings. Chapters f and 3 place Social Indicators .1973 _ 
in the context of the national social indicstor reports of Sweden, Norway, , 
France, England J and West Germany. Chapter 4, by Stephen Fienberg: and Leo Good- 
man, is especially recommended as additional reading; the chapter reviews 
statistical and methodological problems and procedures in prejiaring social lii- 
dicatbr reports. (R/G) ' 

Educational Policy Research Center. Toward master social in dicat o rs (SRI project 
67^7, Research Memorandum EPRC-5747-2) . fShlb Park, Calif.: Stanford Re- 
search Institute, 1969. 

key considerations in the development of a comprehensive national, social 
data system are described. Processes for agsregating iow-levei indicators into 
composite indicators ("master indicators") are proposed. The authors present 
tables of attainment categories, subcategories .and possible ^indicators for 
each of seven areas related to the individual and society. (GJ _ 

Gross, B.M., S Straussman, J.D. The social indicators movement. Social Polley, 
1974, 5(3), 43-54. 

The authors examine different foci, cross-currents, and future orientations 
of the social indicators movement that are the result of heterogeneous interests 
and heeds. Foci are shown to rar^e from the simple collection or analysis or ^ 
social information to the articulation of social goals, the preparation of ^social 
reports, and the development of social accOi:nts, The_^r°ss-currents^ include ^ 
hbnecon^st professionalism, broadband econoaism, humanism, s tat is ticism, con- 
SStualism, radicalism, and managerialism. The futm-e orientations f^J^ to- 
ward a mbr4 tightly managed cbrpbrate sbciety,^the ore hand, and " 
hSSnist, democratic, egalitarian postindustria^, on t;he other, ^amination 
oflhese elements of ^he indicators -movecent is made from both historical and 
political perspectives. (G) 

Gross, B.M. (Ed. J . Social^^^telligence for JUnerica's future t^acplorations in 
societal prbbiems . Boston: ftllyn and Eacon, 1969. 

The chapters in this book are the riorsi-Tizid ^.^^g^^? '"^^f^^J ^"^^^^ 
previbCsiy published in two volu=:es of The .tenals o f the ftmertcan Academy^or 
rolitlcS and Socla t sr-f^hce (371 and 373 , X-ay and September, i^b^) with Bertram 
taroS ii special Editor. In these chapter s, a varied group of schol^s, goy- . 
^^S^nrofficiSs. and Journalists explore -^tj^-or what they think shoul| 
bSSing on in a'wide variety of specialized fields. ^One of the Purposes of 
this cbllection, apart frbm prbbing the particular content area?, is to Jl- 
luminaS Ise va^ietyof approaches to social indicators ahd^goals . The 20 chap- 
ters were Sitten by ten sLiologists, five political scientists, three Journa- 
lists, three economists, one la:* professor, and one physician.. (6) 



Gross ,_B.1-X^ 5fi^_5j:^t^-c^--4.Se--r^atron: "SociaF systerns accbuhting, in R.A. 

Bauer (Ed.), Social indicators . Cambridge, HSss;: M;;i.T. Press, 1966. 

In thi^ ch^-ptor, a general nodel for an inferp.ational system of. national 
social accounts is presented. The model integrates relevant concepts developed 
^by ecbno.T.ists j . political, scientists j sociologists, anthropologists^ psycholo- 
gists, and social . psychologists. According to the model, the state of any 
nation at any period of time can be analyzed in terms of two interrelated, nul~ 
tidime::sionai_eierr:ents^ system Structure and system performance: This system 
of accounts is intended to be descriptive rather than explicitly explanatory^ 
although it is hoped such a descriptive system will form the basis, fc;- expiana- 
ticn. A full system of national _ social accounting thus supplies the concepts 
needed. to (1) structure information on the past or present; (2) formulate goals; 
and (3) establish criteria for evaluation. More generally, it is the author's 
view that such a_ system is a conceptual system through which people try to 
represent concrete systems. General structural elements identified include 
(1) differentiated subsystems, (2) internal_relatibns^ and (3) external rela- • 
tibris. _ _General performance elements identified include (1) acquisition of"in~ 
piuts, (2) production of outputs for external use, and [3 5 investments made in 
the system. Structural_ and performance elements of the mod ei are broken do^^^n 
further into_26and_21 more specific elements, respectively, and examples rele- 
vant to organizations and nations, are presented. The author concludes by 
setting out some of the problem.s that will likely be encountered in developing 
social indicators^ but .stresses the .usefulness of working from a comprehensive 
system description to development of indicators for particular subsystems. (S) 

Henderson, D.VJ^ Social indicators: A rationale and research framev?ork . 
Ottawa: Information Canada, 1974. 



In contrast to_apprbaches which rely heavily on statistical techniques to 
determine vveights .for components of composite indices, the author of this study 
relies primarily on inferences from theory and other conceptual methods. 
Henderson hypothesises quality of lifegoal areas and social trends iikeiy to 
have the greatest influence in shaping the future of Canadian 5:ociety V7ere 
identified. He then examines the goal areas in relation to the social trends- 
in order to identify key areas of cbncexor-thdse in which the greatest changes 
or perturbations v/ill occur and^ hence^ the greatest need for societal action 
v:ill arise. These theoretically derived areas of greateist need are then assigned 
relative vveights reflecting their projected seriousness for Canadian society. 
Finally, Henderson identifies fjidicators for the need 3r^??_^^^_^P?^^^? these 
relative weights in forming composite indices made up of tho indicators for 
different goal areas. ^ ' 

Johnston, D.F. National social indicator reports: Some comparisons and pros- 
pects- . Washington, D.G.: General Assembly of the.V/orld Future Society, 
•1975. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. iG9t)i4J. . . 

This report provides comparisons among the social indicator reports of seven 
countries: Canada, France^ Great .Britain^ Japan^ Norway^ the United States^ and 
West Germany. The purpose of social indicator research in each country is to 
provide a means for developing more adequate answers to questions concerning 
present and emerging social trends. .Limitations of the social indicator reports 
are that the data are purely descriptive of broadly aggregated trends and can 
provide oniy a general perspective of the em.erging trends. The appendix is a 
ccmparisdn chart of social-concern coverage reports of the seven countries in 
areas of social concern including population characteristicii • f ririi-Jly cl'jaracter- 
istics; housing and community characteristics; social welfare and sociirity of 
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.the population; health and nutrition; public Safety and legal justice; educa- 
tion and trainins; .^••ork; income , v/ealth , and expenditures; leisure ^ recreation^ 
and cultural activitv; social mobility and sonial par-ticipation ; and niscel- 
l^noous nreas . (Er!lC) 

Land, K:C: Theories, r?*odels, and indicators of social chanj^e. internatxonajL 
Social Scie nce Jotrrna ?- , 1975, 7-37 ^ 

The author, reviews the history cf the social indicators rnovernent frpni_its 
inception in the_19S0s _in the United States and describes the najbr_ "contribu- 
tions to the field. Five definitions of social indicators and problems with 
those definitions are presented, and the author revieu^s his ovjn alternative'^ 
definition and conceptual framework, band^s general fraiDex^ork for deveiopment 
of social indicators, which classifies indicators as being policy instrument 
descriptive indicators^ nonmanipulable descriptive indicators, socialN^ystem 
analytic indicators ^ output end-product descriptive _ indicators ^ secphd^rder ■ 
impact analj'tic indicators, or side-effect descriptive indicators, is use'd ^to » 
illustrate th3_ 5hortcornings_oftr2ditionai_ social _syste3_m : 
dures. The author discusses how social indicators can be validated exter^nally 
either by a social policy criterion or by a social change criterion, and he - 
differentiates between tv;o types of _ rnacro-sociological time series social in- 
dicator Tiodels, those concerned with the . aggregate level of well-b?ing and those 
concerned vrith equity. An alternative kind of model based on individual ^leyel 
data (sociological life-cycle social incxcator models) is described. (G) 

Koore, V7.E. ^ 2k Sheldon > E.B. Monitoring social change: A conceptual and 
progranmatic statement. Social statistics proceedings of the Aitierican 
Statistical Association . V/ashingtoh, D,C.: American Statistical Assb-- 
ciation, 1965* 

The authors discuss the monitoring of large-scale structural trahsforniataons. 
in American society, the trends of these changes, and 'how public policy does 
and could affect those ; trends . Five major areas are suggested for monitoring: 
the demographic base, major structural . comp>onehts ^ distributive features, 
aggregative features, and v;elfare. (G) 

MdrsSj E.R. The revolutionary and the marginal-positivi.3t : _ Does the social 
indicators movement open up a new possibility for dialogue? Social Ind i - 
cators Research , 197^>^ 1(2) j 229--2^^2.. 

The author argues that a deep schism exists .x>rithin the social, sciences, be- 
twer:n the "marginai-positivist , " who feels neaningful change can be made througti 
marginal steps in our social systems, and the "revoluti^^^^ fun- • 

damental alterations are needed before our systems will work for the betterment 
of mankind. This essay asks whether social indicators are compatible with the 
methodologies of each group^ and. if so, whether they off er a new po5sibility_ 
for a fruitful dialogue. The author notes that the reyolutidnary tvpuld benefit 
from engaging in the social indicator mover.ent, since he or she would be forced 
to specify his/her goals concretely, measure progress toward these goals, and 
consider, alternative approaches to achieving the goals. _ The marginal-posttivist, 
on the other hand-, would benefit from such engagement in that working with social 
indicators vjould cause him or her to adopt a _ broader focus on societal problems^^" 
Since, in the author's opinion, persons holding either the revolutionary or 
marginal-positivist perspectives will benefit from invblvement in the social 
indicators mo%'ement, he concludes that social indicators offer hope for con- 
structive dialogue betv;een persons holding these two perspectives. (G) 
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do nciufville, J: Soci-aX-andicators and public ppiicy: .Interactive proc esses, 
of desi |; n and appllcauion > V.ev: York: Elsevier r;orth Holland, 1975 i 

This book is about quanta.tive measures and t'neir role in puSlic decision- 
naking. it addresses the twin questions of how to design indicators that "can 
be useful to policy and how to design processes to nake better use of such irx- 
f or. -at ion : 



de l.'eufville bases the analysis to these questions on the notion that there 
can be no meaningful measure v:ithcut a theory and/or ahypothesis , at least. 
She contends that the intended purpose of making a measurement, therefore, has 
to play a role in the process of designing it and that the design process it^ 
self has to become part of a political process. If an indicator is to have a 
continuous and trusted meaning^ its /concepts, and .methods require some institu- 
tionalization. In addition^ attention must be given to the practical con- 
straints of data collection methods, v;hieh will partiaiiy determine the con-- - 
cept ultimately measured, and to subtle distinctions in structurins the data * 
for presentation. • /- ' 

Specifically, the author discusses the role of .quantitative measures in 
the first critical step of public . policy , problem definition; the setting and 
context for future system.s of indicator, production and use in IJ.S. statistical 
policy; the problems and constraints on creating concepts; the criteria for 
choosing ar::ong data collection processes and recognizing hov; they may' change 
concepts; choices for structuring data and their ■ implications | ways of insti- 
tutionalizing indicator production and creating public .acceptance j the range 
oT uses, from high-level public discussibh_of goals and . policy _ to. criteria for 
the allocation of program funds, and the effects of letting data become tnanipul- 
able for short-term politieai considerations. The discussion draws on three 
major cases, the unemployment rate;, the standard budget, and the crime rate, 
and illustrates how technicians, politicians, and the public can use rnore in- 
fo^r.ciLion to aid processes of public choice. 

Sheldon, E.B., £ Land, K.C, Social reportirig for the 1970s: A review and 
programmatic statement. Policy Sciences. , 1972, 3^(2), 337-15^. 

.. The article reviews the state-of-the-art of social indicators research. 
The authors state that the interest in social measures of this type^ is due 
largely to the demand for information relevant to (1) policymaking^ (2)_indni- v 
Dorlng the well-being of society^ and (3) modeling aspects of the social system* 
The distinction between objective and subjective m.easures of the quality of 
life is discussed, and the fact that the definition and measurement of well- 
being requires a comparative perspecti^7'e is noted. Elements that play a key 
role in linking social measurem.ents to social policies are delineated, as are 
three criteria for the selection of areas to be rneasured or of particular liiea^ 
sures them.selves. _The authors review the work that has beeri_ accomplished in . 
developing social indicators in the areas of public safety^ legal justice ^ and 
youth. They then present several recommendatioris that would extend x^ork in . 
these and other areas of social concern. Among these recommendations are (13 . 
a research and development strategy; (2) an organizational structure for the 
conduct of social indicators research; and (3) coordinating mechanisms that 
will monitor and coordinate activities) both within and outside of government. (G) 
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Sheidcn, E;B. , & Hoore, W.E. (Eds; 5.' Indicators of socTgl change: Concepts 
arKj^-T^'^easureraents- ; Hew York: Russell Sage Foundation, 196S. . 

Thir; . volun^e focuses on the _ theoretical and practical concerns of measuring 
largo-::c:-le structural change in the country. The chapters, by a variety of 
authors, discuss the major component parts of our society. The 13 content- 
specif ic_chapters are categorized into four areas: (i? the demographic basre^ 
reiving an indication of aggregative population trends ^.and thdtLr changing cprri- 
position and distribution across the natiof:*s surface,^ (2) m^jipr structural 
components of the society^ examining the vrays in v:hich our _ society produces 
goods^ organizes its. knowledge and technolcg;/ , reproduces itself, and maintains 
order, (3) distributive features of the society, looking at how the products 
of the society are allocated across the American population, and (4) aggrega- 
':ive features of the society, the V7a3's in ".^hich the system as a v;hole changes 
•.:ith respect to its inequalities, variable opportunities > and social welfare. {G.j 

Sheldon, . E.B. , S Parke, R. Social inuicatcrs • Social science researchers are 
developing concepts and measures of change in society, .Sciance, 1975, J.SS, 
693-69$. ~ ^ ' 



This article revievrs significant milestones and products associated with 
the "social _ indicators movement." Four areas of activity are_ highlighted : 
(1) statistical time series to.m.easure social change, .(2) evaluation research 
and social .experim.entation, (3) net national welfare measurement, and {A)-. ^ 
national goals accounting. ^-Zhile the authors review recent attelnpts at im- 
proving the data bases in these areas, they warn that attem.pts to use social 
indicators in social accounting, social engineering, or evaluation efforts _rnay 
be m:isguided. .They conclude that the_ development and ahal^^sis of descriptive 
tim.e series and the . modeling of social processes _are the most promising 
approaches to describing the state of society. (G) 

Taeuber, C. (Ed.)- America in the 70s: Some social indicators. Annals of the 
American Academ>y of Political , and Social Science , Vol, A35, 1978. 

This issue of The Annals was prepared under the special, editorship of 
Gonrad Taeuber.. It is a; collection of interpretive essas^s based on individual 
chapters of Social indicators i976.j- in adcition to presenting -interpretation 
of the data included in Social Indicators 1976 , the authors offered conmients 
and criticisms concerning the volume. While S ocial Indicators 197 6- was re- 
garded ^ generally , as an informative compilation of statistical dataj concerns 
vrere noted f or the lack of data in .certain areas ^ _ the _ absence of cautionary 
rem.arks regarding data quality, 'and the lack of attention , to prrominent social : . 
issues in organizing the data for dissemination, Tv70 articles are especially ' 
relevant to the preparation of social indicator J^sports. in_ ''Social Indicators 
V76 and Perspective Canada II: Elixirs of Reason or of Sleep?" David Brusegard, 
chief of thesocial indicator unit of Statistics Canada, makes a brief compari-' 
' • son betv;eeh the American and Canadian, chartbodks. _ Brusegard "concludes that 

neither volume was entirely successful in developing social indicators or in ; 
providing a social report. He argues that such efforts must, in the future, 
involvX authors from outside the government if they are to be more successful. 
In "Postlude: Past, Present, and Future," Denis Johnston, editor of Social 
I ndicators ^19 74 , diiscusses prospects for the future In the areas of cooperative 
internatidnar^ef forts ^ improving the data base, constructing "counter indicators^" 
providing, projections and explanatory measures^ and broadening the audience^ 
for social iridicatbr reports. (R/G) 
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United States Departmeht of Conunerce^ Office of Federal Statistical Policy 
and Standards and Burigau of the* Census. Social indicatbr3_1976: Se- 
lected data on social conditions aiid -trends in_the United States . 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977. 

This volume is the sequel to Social Indicators 1973 . It is^ comprehensive 
collection of .statistical data, presented in graphic form and descriptive of 
current social conditions in the United States. Eleven^jor social areas are 
examined in eleven separate chapters: Population; the f^aiiy; housing; socia^ 
security and welfare; health and nutrition; public safety; education and train- 
ing; \vdrk; income^ wealth, and expenditures; culture, leisure, and tase of time; 
and social mobility and participation. Within each of those subject areas,- . 
certain topics of broad social interest - social concerns - are identified and 
treated in r.eparate section^., in addition, international cbrhparisbhs are made 
and further readings are su^^ested after each chapter. 

Three broad types of indicators are distinguished: _indicatbrs of system • 
performance, iridicatbrsbf well-being ^ and ihdicatbrs of public perceptions. 
The emphasis, is bn the latter ti^b, that is^ ihdicatbrs which measure individual- 
or family well--beirig and _reflect results or butcdmes rather than inputs of re- 
sources. _The ma^brity of the indicators are disaggregated according to a 

variety of background characteristjLcs in order to reveal the^relative position 
of different population groups with respect to the variable of interest. The 
disaggregations shown most frequently include race, age, sex^ occupation, edu- 
catibhal attainment or family income. . . 

The statistical data in this report come from a wide variety of sburces . 
These are listed in the tables which follow the graphs.. In additibh, brief 
summaries of each chapter as a vSible are prbvided, drawing attehtibn to the 
highlights of the data presented. The report refraiils frbiti lengthy inter- 
pretations of the data, due to their descriptive character, and instead refers 
the reader for more authbritative interpretations to Taeuber, C. (Ed.) (see 
reference) . A 1980 repbrt ip in preparatioh. 

United States Department of Health, Education^ and WeSdPacre. Toward^a social 
repbrt . Washington, D.C.: U.S. dovernnent Printing Office., 1969. T • 

The title of this volume was chosen to todicate that it is hot a social 
repbrt, but rather a step in the direction of a social, repbrt and the develbp- 
meht of a "comprehensive: set of social indicators. What: is khbwh abbufc prbgress 
tbwai?d generally accepted goals is presented for several areas: health social 
•mobility, the physical eshvirdnment, income and pbverty, public order and safety 
and learning, science, and art. There is alsb a chapter on participation in 
social institutions, but because bf the lack of relevant indicators in this 
area. it. aspires to db no mbre than pose important questions. (6) ^ 

Zapf, W. Systems of social indicators: Current approaches and problems. 

Inter national Social Science^ J o urn a l . 1975, |T, 479-498. .. • - • 

Ten examples of operational social indicator systems from various countries 
are described. For each system, the following seven^ aspects are specified: 
(1) research objective, (2) system, J3J method of selection and weighting, (4} 
goal areas or life domains, (5) type and number of indicators, (6) data base 
from which the indicators were cbhstructed, arid (7) topics. With the aid of 
the examples, some general problems are dijscussed:. tD the functions of social 




repbrtirig (miasuremerit^ _ evaluation Bccountin^, explanation, and innovation), 
12) the nature _bf spciai indicators/ and (3) the levels q analysis and com- 
ponents of welfare that enter into; the analysis of welfa^ The author con- 
cludes with a description of the SPES Project financed by the German Research 
Assbciatibn and being carried out by the Social Poiic^ Research Group of 
Frankfurt/Mannheim. (G) ^ 
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B2ur>iGicr, E.C.j Obbrn, P.T., Conner, L.I., Slaughter, E.L., t edok, e.h^ 

Tov.'ard a cQ.::.pr-e-hehsive data bank for ■social ihdic-at-dr^ ; Denver: Denver 
University, Center for Social Research and Development, 1975* (KTIS No: 
SHi:-C000523) 

. h conceptual frameworri defining a set of social indicators is presented 
that could be used to .Treasure status as v;ell as change in several areas of 
social concern. A composite list of social concerns drav;n from the social 
indicators literature is discussed, and operational definitioas are developed 
and compared i6 data presented in the Social Indicators Project of the Uni- 
versitj^ of Denver's Center for Social Research and Developr.ent in order to . 
identify content gaps and to fix the limits of social indicators collection. 
The proposed comprehensive indicators systerz is. desi gned to m onitor change in • 
qual"ity~of "1 if e vith^respect to economic,' political, social , cultural , and 

environmental components. _ The data si^stsm_is_designed to handi^ information 

collected at the county level, but it could be disaggregated to the community ' 
or aggregated to the state level without presenting serious problems. It is • 
pointed, out that, although a comprehensive indicator system_at the county 
level Would present some. practical. difficulties in data collection, the sys- 
tem v;6uld provide benefits to county-level planners as v;ell as to state and 
f ederai cecisionmakers because it calls attention to change in ail the domains 
of human experience. An appendix describes the Social Indicators Project and 
contains a bibliography. (NTIS) ■ 

Brand, J. The politics of social indicators. British Journal of Sociblbgy , {r>* 
^1975, 26(15- 7S-9D. 

The author discusses' the development of social indicators in terms of their 
relation to policy goals and their use by political organizations. In con- 
structing indicators J the link between then: and policy goals is often unclear 
because policy goals are ndt_ explicit . _ In addition^, goals change over time, 
and indicators may not be relevant to the changed policies. Social indicators 
may be used by political organizations to vindicate their policies or as 
political vjeapons against opponents. (PSYCH ABS) 

Carnpbellj_ /I. ^ SConversej P.E. (Eds.), th^ human meaning of social change > 
I>!ew York: Russell Sage Foundation^ 1972. 

This book was commissioned by the Russell Sage Foundation as a companion 
piece to Indicators of Social Change (Moore fe Sheldon, 1968).- Vfhereas Moore 
and Sheldon were concerned vjith various kinds 'of hard data, typically socio- 
f^tructural ^_ this book is devoted chiefly to so-called softer data of a more 
social-psycholocial sort: attitudes^ expectations, aspirations^ and values. 
The purpose v;as to set forth a . staterrierit of the most _signif icant dimensions . 
of psychological change, a review of the state of information regarding them, 
and a projection of the measurements heeded to improve understanding of these 
changes in the future. Topics include co™unity, family and kinship, work, 
leisure, the American electorate, and Kegro population, the criminal justice 
system.s, and alienation. (G) 

Fox, K.A. Social indicators and social theory . Kew York: Jblm Wiley arid 
Sons, 197A. 

The author proposes a system of social accounts and indicators , drawing on 
concepts from sociology, economics, and ecological psychology. Theoretical 
models .are proposed that combine economic and noneconomic variables and are 
applied at the national and community levels arid to. higher ccUicntion niul 
. earnings as a function of occupation. The author diGCur-.rc:; y('\:\" il ltr lr.il i^-- 
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r.odels of a Wbrld ecohbhy and the mariner in V7h3:ch econorr^ic policif^s Adopted 
by 6rie_ nation affect prices and incomes in. other nations. The history of the 
development of econonietrics is sur^narized and cd.^.pared to the situation in 
social inciicatcrs and riddels. (G) 

Gam, K.A. i-:odels for indicator developrrisnt frarriework for pbiicy analysis > 
VVashincton, D.S. : Urban Institute, 1976 1 TSRiS Docirnent Reoroduction 
Service llo, ED 123 780) 

This GOCUT.ent surnr^arizes aspects of a current approach to social indicator 
resSiirch and .related problems in policy analysis generated by an interest in 
isolating major sources of variability in the generation of human welfare and 
developing indicators associated with V7^if are-generating processes^ A_ set 'of 
models_ being developed f orindicator research is described, and som^ of their 
implications explored. Suggestions are made for assessing performance from 
both an institutional, perspective and a social perspective. The._ first section 
considers sources, of variability in welfare gene.'ation that can be trab^ to • 
the processes of transforming resources into welfare outcomes through production 
or ccnsumption activities. The second section discusses extending, the models 
to_ inciude_sources_ of variability arising from the institutional settings in 
v?hich these activities occur • The^ third section illustrates implications of 
these models for identifying the information requirements of _the _ client and 
service providers of a prototypical public school system. (ERIC) 

Land, K.C., £ Spilerman , S. (Eds.). Social indicator models . New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1975 • 

The chapters in this book are the product of a conference on Social Indi- 
cators Models held in 1.972 at the Russell Sage_ Fpundatiprl. _ They are divided 
into two ma^or groups; .1) replication models built on the basis of data rrom 
repeated cross-sectional sample surveys; and 2) longitudinal and dynamic models 
based on repeated observations of the same individuals or structural tinits.- 

.^llthough the chapters d^al with a variety of topics, there are similarities. 
Firsts each chapter addresses a specific set of social indicator data and con^ 
structs a .corresponding ahalS'tical model with which td_assay_the various corn^ 
ponents of clianges in the indicators. Second, they refrain from developing' 
theoretical models which are too broad for direct practical purposes. In 
addition, they place emphasis on the analysis of social change and the Sjiiter- 
relationships among social indicators for the purpose of improving social re- 
porting and the guidance of social policy. 

The chapter by Spilerman on ^'Forecasting Social Events" focuses on several 
conceptual issues in model construction and forecasting social- indicators^ In 
particular, he discusses some conditions under .vhich the forecasting of social • 
variables is exceedingly difficult. " . 

Laszib^ .C_..4. ^ Levine|_M_.D. , & Milsurrii J.H_. __A general systems' framework for 
social systems. Behavioral Science , 197^, 19(2)^ 79-92. 

in this paper, the relationship betv/een general systems theory and social 
systems is explored, including an introduction tothegeneral system character 
istics that are basic to all systems. The basic dynamic properties of systems 
are described in terms of time lags orHnertia^ time delays, positive feedback 
or grbvrth, negative feedbaclc or hdmepstasis, stability, and threshold?*.. Build- 
ing on these basic _ concepts , _ the authors describe, control systemSj_ optimization 
and performance criteria, and complex and hierarchical systems. Emphasis in _ 
placed on the discussion of social indicators and' nbcinl --ac/irMnitr. .i n .1 lie :uTi;il 
theoretic context. (G) * ^^^^ ^QPY A^llMLE 



Malbney, J.F. (Chair).. Progress in develppr.ent of social indicators. Syrn^ 
posium presented at the TwentS^-Eighth. Annual Conference _ori Public Opihibri 
Research: Zahlic Dpinion Quarterly , 1$73, 37(3), ^23-^8?. 

Thci;e papers v;ere presented: U: Ziii and R; Parke, Sociai Sciencs Research 
Council, C^nter_fpr Coordination of Research on Social indicators; /Trom Self- 
Report to Social Report: Uses of Survey Ca^a in Social Indicator3"~the i^qcial 
indicators' potential .of existing survey and pibll .archives has yet to be ade- 
ouateiy er-'.ploited , . and " theref bre the SSRC Center fbr Cbordihatibn bf Research, 
on Social indicators is v:orki.ng to improve the utilisation of survey data. 
J. P. Robinson, Survey Research Center^ University of Hiehigan ; ''On the Gorres-__ 
pondence between Subjective , and Objective Social indicators"r-severai hypotheses 
v;ere discUssed_ td_ e>:plain the lack of correspondence often found between people's 
subjective evaluation bf their quality bf life and their objective behaviors. 
J.R. Goeke, Dpinion Research Corpbratibh- 'Tnree Decades of _ Experience with. 
Social indicators: ^, Are They Useful in Forecasting?'*— six classes of indicators • 
were discussed that/' have be^n very predictive but are largely ignored. (G) i • 

Mcintosh, V,A.y Klonglan^ G.E. ^ £: Wilcox, L.D. Theoretical issues and social 
indicators: A societal prbcess approacn. Policy Sciences ^ 1977s . 3,(3)* 
;e^5-267. 

V?ell-being involves various levels: the individual, the institutional-dis- 
tributive, and the societal^ These levels are interrelated. Social indicators' 
bf v;ell-being oust be theoretically based in such a way as to take, into account^ 
these levels. A societal process mbdel is proposed to describe the levels of 
society and the nature of well-being at. each level. _Example social, indicators 
are provided regarding the output and distribution of well-beings the effect 
of policy manipulable and nonmahipuiabie inputs , and the secondary consequences 

of inputs. _The_author suggests four benefits of using :a:jsocietat^^ 

(15 The state of the nation in the fullest sense could, be monitored and assessed^ 
(E) The effects of certain changes in the societal environment could be traced 
through the entire . system, in brder tb a'scertain the _ type and degree of change 
and adjustment necessary for the nation to readjust tb the hew envirbnmehtal 
conditions. '(3) A societal process model wouldallow one to ascertain the 

short-^ and long-term effects of major socie"ai policies on the individuals, 

institutions, values^ "and physical environnent of a nation. (4 ) intersectoriai . 
policymaking and planning would be facilitated if a societal process model were 
fully operationalized and in use. (G) 

Newfieldj J.W. , & Duet, G.P. implications of quality. of life for goal setting ' 
tasks of curriculum workers. Educ a t i o n , 1975, 97(2) , 126-135 > 

The authors identify a trend in t^ social sciences toward providing the 
public with information that can.^ used for a variety, of policy determination 
tasks. The term "social indicators" is used tb describe .various charact-eristics- 
intended for these social reports, indexes of quality- of life., . a popular tnedia 
description bf some social indicators, represent a multidisciplinary summary of 
characteristics people value. _ As such, they offer a unique resouree_to the 

curriculum worker concerned with the task of goal identification . As an ex- 

ample of^he use of this resource, a survey of characteristics listed in quality 
of life ^dexes - V7as made. This list was then compared with the goals of American 
education as* formulated by several ma jor cdzmissions . In general ^ mb$t of the 
traditional aims bf education were- reiterated in the indexes, indicating that 
quality bf life indexes are a potentially useful resource for the curriculum 
worker. Some possibilities for new directions in aims-^ of education ftva pro- 
posed. (PSYCH ABS) 
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Orgahizatioh for Ecohbmic Cb-bperatibri and Develbpn?erit • _ Measuring social wellr ^ 
being: A progress report bri thi dev^lbpinent of social indicators , 
V/ashington, D.C.: OECD Publications i^enterj 19/6 • 



This report summarizes the effort of the OECD since 1973 to develop a com- 
prehensive set of social indicators which can be used to ''better focus an^ en- 
lighten public discussion and decision-making" (p. 15^ as weii as^prove 

social reporting and social analysis. It describes the extent of consensus 

^mong member countries as to the indicators which are currently available and 
those which have to be developed and implemented in ways that will p_errait member 
countries to share information on the progress they are making in. achieving 
their oi-m social goals i 

The report is 'divided.intb five parts. _ Part I reviews the working methods 
and the approach of the OECD tb indicator develbpmeht. Part II describes guide- 
lines for the develbpmeht of sbcial indicatbrs while Part III provides a brief 
list of social concerns and social ihdicatbrs. Part IV further specif ies the 
cbhtehts of the social concerns and sub-concerns and discusses and lists the . • 
cbrrespbhding indicatcrs. The areas of social^concern discussed^e: healthy 
individual development through learning^ employ^nt and^he quality of working 
life I time and leisure , personal economic situation, pl^ en^rfar^onmeht , the 
sbcial environrnent, personal economic situation^ phyBicatl env±rbnme|yb, the 
social environment, personal safety and the adminis trat ±bh of justice ^ and _ 
social opportunity and participation. Part V discusses the pbtehtial uses of 
social indicators, in addition, two appendixes present, this list of cbncerns 
and examine the existing availability of data required by the proposed indi- 
cators . 



As an illustration of the general apprbach taken by the OECD study, the 

area of social concern "individual development through'learning" is broken 

down into lists bf cbncerns j sub-concerns, and 3Ub-sub-concerns which in turn 
are translated into sbcial indicators, that is educational results which can be 
statistically mbhitbred. : 

Pampil^ F.C., Land, K.C;,_& Felson, M.E. ft social indicator model of changes 
in the occupational structure of the United States: 19^7-74. American . 
Sbcibldgical^evie^ , 1977, ^(6)$ 951-96Ai 

This paper presents a lO-equatibn dynamic structural equation model that 
shows how changes in the occupational structure, bf the United States affect 
each other and are affected by ecbhbmic* technological, and ingtitiitional con- 
ditions. The model postulates a recursive flow of causation ^^eacpiicit feed- 
back relationships) from changes in sectorial (agriculture, manufacturing, 
services) demand and prbductivity to changes in the distribution of occupation 
by sector, bureaucratizitioii, and status level. Application of the model to 
data from past years (19^7 to 1972) aOiqws conditioiiai forecasts to be made 
and validated against new data. The equation fit the observed data well^ 
lack dembhstrable autocorrelation of disturbances, and forecast the 1973 and 
197^ values with considerable accuracy i jR^ 

and prbductive efficiency were substantial during the 1947-^972 period, the 
rates bf change in these driving variables of the mc^^ 

1970s. If these rates of change cbhtihue tb declihej then the model leads to 
the prediction that there wUl ba a cbhtractibn in the^rate of ^owth of .hi^ 
status jobs, which in turn implies a decline in the rate of upward occupational 
mobility in the absence bf bther cburiterbalancing structural changes ^ CGJ 
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Parke- R. 5 Seidman, p. Social indicators and social repbrtihg. _ Jh C. TaeUber 
{Ed i* Science in the 70s: Some social indicators.. Antials of the Ainerican - 
Academy of Political and Social Science . 1978, ^35 (January), 1-22. 

Doubts about the easy equation of economic growth and social pros?ess in the 
19603 led to renewed interest in social nsasurement and to the birth of the 
"Social indicators movement." Social Indicators, 1976, (BS Off ice of Manage- 
ment & Budget), a product of that interest, can be read as both a report on 
social conditions and trends in the US and as a progress report on social in- 
dicators research. The volume is best understood against the background of 
the social indicators movement and of the research it has stimulated. Several 
research traditions are joined together in the social indicators movement, • 
btit they share a concern for measurement, analysis ^ and the reporting to a ^ 
Keneral audience of aspects of social conditions. The tradition best^reflected 
in Social Indicators, 1976 stresses monitoring and reporting social change. 
Resesarch in this tradition emphasizes conceptual and methbdological develop- 
ment of measures, improvements in available data bases, development of |ociai ; 
indicator models, and social reporting. In its data selection, trea^ent of 
data, organization, and commentary, Social Indicators, 1976^ is an i^rovement 
over Social Indicators, 1973, though its analysis is, notably insufficient . 
Host bf the improvements which should be found in future editions depend upon 
continued process in the development of social indicators. 3 Tables, 3 Charts. 
(SOCIOL AB) 

Rosove, P.E. A trend impact matrix for s ociet al impact assessment (Kbnbgrapli 5). 
Los Angeles. USC^ Center fbr Futures Research, 1973. 

This paper suggests a logical approach tb analyzing societal trends and 
oresenting these tb pblicy makers, it is built on the assumption that a data • 
storage and display system is needed to facilitate bpeii discussion among 
p-anners, policy makers, researchers, and the general Public. The author 
offers and discusses examples trend impact matrices for the analysis of 
Criminal justice roles and education and training requirements. 

Raynauld, A. Social indicators: The heed f|r a broader socioeconomic frame- 
work! Canaaia n_jublic Administration , 1975, i&, 99-103. 



The author describes the general approach followed by the Economic Council 
of Canada in dfveloping variables in "'odels of various aspects of the social 
svstem FroS ihe Council's point of view, society is seen as having the basic 
loals of wllliSns and equi?yj all other objectives are assumed to ^ |0»triba- 

fo these two brimary goals. The social system is divided into various 
areas of conceS^° ?or?S?oSding to existing iristitutibnal realities. The 
social ind?ca?S framework employed reflects the full array cf outputs and re- 
lllef inSutl for each area." The area of educatibn is provided as an ex^le^ 
of one^f S/Sys in which the Council has approached the development of social 
indicators. (G) . 

Shonfield, A., & ShaW, S. (Eds.J,. Social -^dicatora and social policy . 
Lbndon: ieinemann Educatibhal Books, 1972. _ 

The essa^i irt this book are the contributions made by the Eurbpean scholars 
tb the dIsluslioS at the joint conference of the British^and American Social 
slience Slea^ch Councils (SSRC) at Ditchley in 1971. The editors describe 
them as "worSS progress" which illustrate some of the conceptual and statis- 
tical probleSs^hich^ise in the coSstruction of social indicators^ The book 
conclntratel^n three topics: measurement of crime, health, and education. 

22 
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In addition, brief discussions of the historical dovelbnrr.ent of social indica- 
tors, their typology and conceptusl structure as weii as their use (market) 
arc- included. 

An ui^derlying.ther.e of the collection is the question df_what the rninimun 
of social theory is that is necessary to advance" towards ah.imprbved rrieasure- 
ment of social v:elfare. There is expressed concern that indicators might be- 
ccr:5 vir-dicators , that is, a neans of giving an objective appearance to . sub- 
jective value judgments Furthermore, there is general agreement that the ' 
information provided by present national statistical data is inadequate and 
needs to be refined . : . : 

The article by M.A. King on "Prir.ary and Secondary Indicators of Education" 
is a point in case; ^^i^S contends that many of the educational statistics, "are 
in the forrn of figures relating to stocks rather than flows" (p. 53);- They 
provide figures, e.g., on the na^nber of students in different educational es- 
tablish.-nents but little information about where they come fi?om or where they , 
go to. Using _ a Kiodel whic.ii identifies 17 different categories of educational 
stages in an individual's life, King presents and discusses a matrix for males 
in England and V/ales for the year 1955 Which shows the flows of individuals 
between the different stages of the system in a given time period. 

Sis.T:ondd t S . Social indicators for policy research and democratic action: A 
paradign and sbr.e exaiTiples _ (Report _ 73-119 » )_> New York: _ Joint Meeting of 
the Ar:erican Sociological Association and the Rural .Sociological Society, 
1973: (SRle So-ument Reproduction Service^ No. ED 082 908)' 

The primary purpose of this paper is to present a possible means to "establish 
a new social indicators intelligence system that embodies a relations testing 
capacity. Major idSas defined and described include social indica'tor£5 , theory^ 
model, policy research, and democratic action. A paradigm, covers the rrjovement 
frorn theory to model and action. Three examples are used to show the' inference 
from model to reality. It v;as noted that a system for the construction, col- 

lection^ and analysis of social indicators should not be isolated from other 

intellectual and political endeavors. It is argued that a single best utiliza- 
tion of social indicators research exists v;ithin_ the policy research arjd analy- 
sis domain that will respect the functioning of the democratic system. (ERIC) 
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Anderson^ J.G. Causal riodels and social, indicators : ..Toward the development 
of social systeiT.3 models. American Sociological Reviev; , 1973, 33(35, 
285-391; 



Ja::.-j3 Andor:-':on describes his atteript to use structural equation modeling 
techniques to develop a model of the health care system in the state of New 
••Mexico. The model that is derived specifies hypothesized _cause-and^ef feet 
relation! hips between social^ demographic, and economic time series. Of 
particular interest is the suggestion that structural equations models of 
this type can be used to project the iikeiyconsequehcesof possible stats 
and federal actions designed to affect health care delivery. This article 
provides. a good introduction to more recent work in structural equation model- 
iri-g of time series (for .example, Land^ K.C,^ S Felsdn^ M.E^ A general framed 
v;ork for building dynamic macro social indicator models;. Including. an .analysis 
of changes in crime rates and police expenditures. A^mierican Journal of Socio- 
lo^y y 1976, -E2-, 565-60A;_ahd Anderson, J.G. Gausdi modeis in educational re- 
search: nonrecursive models. Am.erican Educational Be-sea- rch Joum a± , 1978, 
15(1), 81^97.) (R/G) 

Andrews, F.M.,.£ Crandall, R. The validity.of measures _ of self-reported well- 
being. Social Indicators Research, 1975, 3(15, 1-19- 



Using a new analytic approach, construct validity estimates v?ere developed 
fcr proposed social indicators of self -reported well-being. Two separate in- 
vestigations are reported: the first involved data on six aspects of vjell- 
being each assessed by six methods from 222 adults in one geographic area;_the 
second, a partial replication and extension, involved a more limited set. of 
indicators measured on a sample of 1,297 respondents - representative of all 
Aj?.erican adults. The results provide evidence that perceptions of vjell-being 
can be measured by single questionnaire or interview items usingany of four : 
formats v/ith validities in the_range of 0.7 to 0.8 (implying that roughly half 
to two-thirds of the variance is valid) and'_with correlated method effects 
contributing less than 10% of the total variance. Two other _ formats ^ • however j 
were markedly less valid. These findings are important in view of part criti-- 
cisms of ^'subjective" social indicators as lacking in validity, and the find--- 
ings can guide, current efforts to develop new vrays to assess the quality of 
life. Methodologically^ . the _ article illustrates the feasibility and utility 
of deriving paramieter estimates of _structural _ equation niodels of multimethod- 
maltitrait data using Joreskog's LISREL algorithm. _The possibility of deriving- 
validly estimates in this vray, even when the data include, correlated .errors ^ 
opens new and important oppotunities to precisely assess the amount of error 
variance in m.uch social science data. (G) 



Bennett, K.F., £: Blackburn, R.T. Social _ indicators of institutional cornmitmsnt, 
Jnnr-n;^^ ofl-Jndus trial Teacher. Education , 1975, 13 ^ ^8-52. 

The paper describes how five indicators were developed to measure. the com- 
parative degree, of commitment of a group of commuhitycolleges totheir voca- 
tional-technical areas . _ The criteria of a "good" measure are developed , the *\ 
findings of a pilot study .are . displayed ^ the indicators are criti^^ued, and 
alternatives are suggested. (G) 
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Boaj G. E.P.J fc Jenkins, G.M. Timo-series ar:£lysls >: 
San Francisco: Kdldcn Day-, 1970. 



Forecasting and cbhfcnoj^; 



Tiic hook ii} concerned vrith the building of nodels fo: discrete tine-series 
and dyiiH-ic sy sterns^--^ jrt_describe3 in detail ho:-: such models may be used to bb^ 
tain optirnal fo'^ecasts and optir.al control acticn. All the technigUes are 
illustrated uith evaripleo using economic and industrial data. _ In Pa: I, 
r.odels for stationary and ncnstatip.nary ti-e-series are introduced, and their 
us-3_ in rorecasting .is discussed and exemplified. Part II is devoted to Sodel 
building and procedures for model identification, estimation, and checking, 
which are thr-^- ^lied to the forecasting cf seasonal time-series. Part III is 
concerned v:i: ::e building of transfer f^un::tion models_relating the input and 
ourput of a dynamic system computed by noise.. In Part IV/ it is shown hbvj 
transfer function and time-series models mav_be used to design "optimal feed- 
bacP: and f eedf orvrard control schemes. Part v contains an outline of computer 
programs useful in making the neededcalcuiations and also includes charts and 
tables cf value in identifying' the models. iG) 

D'Agostino,. R;3. Social indicators : _ __A statistician's overview. Social In - 
d icators Research , 1975 j 1, . 

In this article, the problem areas of srciai indicator research that are 
of concern to the statistician are considered. Among these are the purposes 
of social indicators, /V'jhat social variables should be considered as conceivable 
variables related to quality of life, what data should be collected (taking 
.into account the difficulty of not being . ab^e_ to directli'- measure variables 
of interest), hois^ one collects the data {v;hich is usually in the form of a time 
series) guarding against multicollinearity, and how the collected data should 
be handled and analyzed. Theauthordiscuiseswn^ in social indicator research, 
the secular trends, cyclical movements, seasonal variations, and irregular 
fluctuations must be taken into account. Techniques, are discussed for relating 
lead indicators in_ one time period to coincident indicators ih_ another period. 
Finally", a select bibliography is presented oh canonical correlation, fore- 
casting, indicators and index numbers, path analj'sis, regression anal5'"sis, 
simulation techniques, time series analysis, and other areas useful in analyzing 
social indicator data. (G) 



Firestone^ J.H. The development of sdcial_lndicatdrs_frpm_ 'content analysis of 
social documents. Policy Sciences , 1972, 3(2), 249-253. 

The author distinguishes hisconception of socialindicators (that they 
should be indicators of theoretically central Concepts) from the view held by 
Marcus Olson and others (that social indicators should be indicators of norma- 
tively central concepts) . Five types bf_ theoretical concepts that social in- 
dicators should assess. are ciresented. These include (1) the physical movements 
of goods, services, and comj?.unications viewed from a social exchange or directed 
action perspective_ (i.e. , transactions) ;_ (2) the noncuitural_ products of past 
transactions that provide part of the context of ongoing transactions; (3) the 
documentary products of past transactions, art, film, media records, literairy 
products , political communications, and othur documents that provide another 
portion of the context _of transactions.; (4; the relational, configuration of 
psychological states of individual m.embers of a social system; and (5) the 
ph3''sical characteristics related to transactions (e.g., land use patterns, 
climate). Five data types are' associated with each of these theoretical con- 
cepts: (1) interview response data, (2) institutional' records , (3) artifactual 
data, (4) sim.ple observation, and (5) contrived observation. Tho rtuthor sho'.::; 
that little effort has been made to use artifactual data to ar::---'r..s culiurnl 
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products and group psychoiosicai states, ft reviev? of the literature is sur*- 
rr.ari^-^d that _sug2ssts sizable crosstemporal correlations w.ay be f ound_beti-;e(en 
ihrlicc'itors of naticiial notives derived froin content analysis of school texts 
and Viirio\:i: national social (cionditidr!) indicators. TKe author argues that 
researchers should turn a:-7ay frbrh survey research as a tool for generalizing 
analyses of society. Instead, nore effort should be rr.ade to analyze literature; 
art, fil:r., songs, and so on in developing social indicators; (S) . 

Glass^ G.V.^ V?illsonj V.L. , & Gottrr.an, J.M. Design and analysis oT tir?.e-serie3 _ * 
experir.ents . Boulder, Colorado: Colorado Associated University Press ^ 1975. 

This vrork is an atterp.pt at an integrated treatment of the methodological 
d' velop-ents related to tine-series experiinentai design during 1966-1974. Sub- . 
jects include time-series experiments and the investigation of causal claims, 
variations on the basic time-series experirnental design-, estimating and. testing • 
intervention . effects ^ sources of invalidity in time-series, experiments con- • 
co.Ttitant variation in time-series experiments, and spectral analysis of time- • 
series. The book is a technical treatment that builds on the vjork of G.E.P. Box' 
and J.H. Jenkins, Time-series analysis: Forecasting and control , 1970 • (S) 

Hastings >_ P. K. (Ed^). Survey data for trend analysis > Washington, D.C^: 

Social Science Research _ Council ^ Center for Coordination of Research , 
on Social Indicators, 197^. 

This book is an index to ail questions asked in twoor rnore years in the 
American national survey holdings of the Roper Public Opinion Research Center. 
Each entry consists of the question wording, the survey organization that asked 
the question, rhe number ahd_date_of the .survey , and the number of the question. 
The sarr.e information is provided for variant wordings of the question. The 
index provides sufficient information to permit quick identification of survey 
data items likely to be useful in constructing time series. As an aid to re- 
searchers undertaking second^r^^ analj^sis of 'survey data, a short guide to sur- 
vey archive research is included. (G) 

Hauser, P.M. Social statistics in use > New- York; Ru.ssell Sage Foundation, • 
1975. 

The purpose of this book is to provide the educated lay reader with infor- 
mation on how statistics, especially those collected and compiled by government; 
are used, and in so doing to show, justification for the census, government sur- 
veys, and other statistical undertakings, that require public cdpperatidn. ._ The_ 
focus is mainly on social, as distinguished from econornic, statistics, although . 
the boundary line is not always clear and thestatistiesexamined often have 
both social and economic implications. A number of experts were asked _to_pre-_ 
pare memoranda oh the nature and uses of data in their fields of specialization^- 
and the mem.oranda were theh_edited and rewritten into a nontechnical and uni- . 
form style by the author. The book is divided into .chapters on thirteen con- 
tent areas as well as chapters on the need for statistics, oh public bpihibn 
polls J and on social indicators. (6) - 
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Hcllwigj Z. A irr3thod '-f or the selection cf a -^/cor^pact*^ set of yariabies . Part 
11 of . Social. .indicators: Problems of . definition. and pr._seiectlbn (Mb. 3G,- 
KcportG and Papers in the Social Sciences). Paris: UL'SSCO Press, ISl^i. 

Thir. article describes the V'roclaw Taxonorriic i-iethod and appiies the rne thou 
to the ineasnrentent of the progress being rnEce by developing nations based on 
sociological and economic indicators: V-ei^hts for indicators that describe _ 
prirticular aspects of develop.T.ent status are determined by the "distance" . of 
irjdividual indicators from one another . (derived from, correlation rnatrices)* 
Indicators, that are. strbnglj^ interrelated are assigned equal v;eights* Indi- 
cators that are to be cbmbined \7ith these "compact sets of indicators" for 
various_ monitoring purposes are assigned vreights proportional to their ^'dis- 
tance" from these compact sets. The method is described Kith numerical exam- . 
pies, and tv;o taxonom.ic graphs based on the assessm.ent of development status 
are presented. The author argues that the_ issue of . assigning weights to corn- 
pbnehts in a cbm.posite index is. closely related to the matter bf variable 
selection, that is, that the v;eighting problem can be expressed In term.s of 
reducing an initial list of variables. This persoective is used to support 
the application of the taxonomic approach. (R/G) 

Jaeger, P.M. An abundanc e of answers in search of questions: On a method blbgy 
of assessment through indicators . Paper presented__at the_ Annual Reading 
of the Am.erican Educational Research Association', Nev; York, 1977. (ERIC 
Docum.ent Reproduction 'Service No. ED 135 872} 

Some cbservationsarepresented on a^sociai indicators approach to state- 
vvide educational assessment. The context of the observations is the Oregon 
Departeent of Education model for educational planning. Much of Khat is. said 
can alsb.be applied to educational planhihg_and_ program evaluation at the 
federal level or in large schbol systems* For the purposes of this discussion, 
a social indicator is defined as any statistical tim.e series on a quantitative 
variable that is i^i-ssurabie and time-referenced^ One-shot measures are ex- 
cluded, as are sequences of qualitative descriptions. Operating from the pre- 
inise that agencies may be forced to build educational indicators from extant 
data collections^ sbm.e of _ the methbdblbgical pirbblems inherent iri. this aciprbach 
are discussed. Sor.e possible solutions are' proposed , both short-term and long- 
term, for measuremiSnt issues such as specifications bias, construct validity, 
and political validity. Possible areas for research and experimentation lead- 
ing to more ideal sets of educational indicators are described.' (ERIC) : 

Little, D._ Social indicatbrs^^ policy analysis ^ _ and simulation* Futures ^ the 
Journal of Forecasting and Planning , 1972, :_£(3), 220-231- 

This article suggests that simulation models vrouid serve as useful tools 
for developing and using social indicators in the policy-making process. One 
such model (STAPOL) is described, and current and future applications for this 
type of simulation are discussed. (ERIC) 

Dstrom., C.VJ,, Jr. Tim.e-series analysis: Regression techniques > Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publications, 1978. 



This slim monograph (83 pages) provides a very readable introduction to the 
use bf regressibn analysis v;ith time-series data. Many exam.ple analyses and 
illustrations describing the _ prbperties . of time-series. _data _are presented to 
illum.inat^ the discussion. An example involving data that describe the .-status 
of United :L^ates defense expenditures in light of current am.ounts spent by the 
U.S.S.R. and amounts spent by the United States in past years is dovelo^^od in 



the tcicts ahd'used to* explain several key concepts. Kao'br topics that are dis- 
cu3S-3d include regression analysis v;ith nonlagsed_ahd_iasgsd_variables fore- 
casting, 'F:n6 the identif icatio:: cf alternative tine-dependent processes. This 
text providos an excellent introduction to articles describing specific social 
indicator niodoi-building techniques, such as Anderson (1973). (P./G) 



V'achs, M., Kurr.agai, T.G, Physical accessibility as a social indicator . 
Los Angeies: University of California School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning, 19T2. (NTIS Ho PB-ElE-74e) 

A discussion is presented of the ways in which accessibility to eniployment 
and urban services constitutes _ an. irnportant measure of the quality- of urban 
living and how accessibility night, therefore, be included as an important coni- 
ponent of a social report for a city or region - A conceptual framework is 
presented for measuring accessibility in terms of the ease vjith vjhich citizens 
may reach a variety of opportunities for employment and services. This frame- • 
wbrk^ which could be used to .evaluate transportation and regional plans, differs 
from current approaches based upon travel voromes and _ travel, times . The use_ 
of the proposed measures of accessibility is illustrated v:ith data on accessi- 
bility to emplo\-Tnent and health care facilities in Los Angeles, and these data 
are interpreted to illustrate differences as a function of location and socio-- 
economic status. (G) 

V/^cb, E. , Campbell, D.T. , .Schwartz, _R_.D. , _£ Sechrest, L. Unobtnusiye measures : 
Uonreactive research in the social sciences . Chicago: Rand KcKally, 1965 • 

The authors review methods of obtaining social science research databy 
means other than interviev7S or questionnaires with the dual pt2i"POse of broaden- 
ing social scientists* range of utilized methodologies and encouraging creative 
and opportunistic exploitation of unusual measurement possibilities'* Their 
principal objection to the use of interviews and questionnaires is that _ they 
tend to be used alone and hence introduce sj^stematic bias. These techniques, 
should, therefore, be supplem.entad by methods that assess the same social science 
variables but introduce a different sort of methodoiogical bias . In short, 
multiple operatronalism is called for and measurement ^strategies are introduced 
that (1) can cross^validate traditionally used proceduj?es and (2) do not re-- 
quire the cooperation of a respondent and, therefore, do not themselves con- 
taminate the response. General categories within which these measurement 
strategies are presented include (1) physical traces (i.e., erosion and accre- 
tidn) (2) archival data (both "running records" and episodic and private 
records); (3) sim:ple observation; and (4) continued observation* . I^any examples 
of measures are presented. (G) >. 
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-^ — ^^^'i-'-.^^^S.^^^''^^^' £duca€iDnaK indicators :. Hbni t.dfii5^he state o^' 
c.iri.r rt . jon ; Princeton, New Jersey: Author, 1§75. ^ ^ ^ 

, .'^°_-V-^'''^°^- °^ ^^^' .P^P?rs that v;ere presented at. an invi- 

tatic:-i::l c6:'C'cr(i-'''C<i on educational indicators; The papers include (ij E-S- 
Sheidor,, "The Social Indicators HoveSent , " (2) D^dT dSblerj "The^DevaiopSeSt 
anc. Use- of Educational Indicators," (3) S.B. V.'ithey, "Duality of Life as an 
Ecuc£tionai_Outco"e," (4) M; Olson "Measurenient and Efficiency in Educate-on," 
(5) v.-; J; Cohen, "Educaticnal Indicators and Social Policy," and (6) S.J. Kush'<in ^ 
ar.n t.B. Billin£s, ":-:easures of Educational Oatcomes in Developing Countries." {G 

Elliott, ^£^ , Social indicators, .and_ pi-o^a.ni evaluation . Paper presented at the 
-i^cult Eaucation Research Conference , St. Louis, Missouri 1975, ERIC Re- 
production Service No. Ed 110 852) 

_ ^The paper examines social indicators as a vjay 5f evaluating niacro-ievei 
aauit eaucation ^programs. In general, social indicators deal with social 
factors chat affect the quality of life of the population. Social scientists' • 
are recognizing the need for both econornic and social indicators . Even as the 
need for social indicators is discussed, the problems that may be associated 
their use (questions o'' measurement, the-reduetion of social indicators 
into eco::D.-?.ic terms, the def initioh of quality of life) are recognized. Typical 
social indicators include health, public safety, education, emoldjTneht, income - 
housing, leisure an:: recreation, and population. In assessing adult education' 
programs '.;ith respect to social indicators, the time factor seems to be crucial. 
In a rr.Dd-i evaluation, the procedure moves from focusing on a -social concern 
(one source of program objectives) to identifying appropriate social indicators, 
■to collecting evidence^ to referring back to the social concern, 'and the cycle 
starts againj presumably at a more advanced point in relation to "the social 
concern. All adult educators need to work to establish evaluative procedures 
that attend to qualitative as vrell as quantitative aspects of program oatput. 
(ERIC) • . 

Felson, M.E., & Land,_K.C_. Social, demographic, mid-ec<^r,nrn^r in te^- relation- 
ships with educational trends in the-_Hnitp>d States- - 19^7-7^ (Worlciilj^ 
Paper in Applied Social Statistics No. WF7610).: • Ur-banaj, Illinois: ■ Uni- - 
versity of Illinois at Urbana -Champaign, Department of Sociology and '. 
Social Science Quantitative Laboratory, 1977. 

This paper pre;?ents a 34-equatioh model linking trends_ in educational en-_ 
rollments, attainments, and organizations to one another and to certain spcial^ 
demographic, and economic trends for the United States during the years 1957- 
197^^. The model-building strategy er.ployed integrates many of the ideas .of 
Stone's demographic accounting approach. (G) 

Ferrissj A. L. Trends in Education and training. In C. Taeuber_ (Ed . ) , America 
m the 70s: Some sc5cial indicators. Annals of the, Am5rir-?»n Acadefny-of 
Political and Social Science . 1978, M3S (January), 157-178. 

This article is a commentary' on chapter 7 "Education and Training" in ■ ' 

:ox^s, I97& . It seeks to interpret the trends revealed by the 



statistics and addresses the general public and public educational decision 
makers. 
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Ferries, A.L. Honitoring and interpreting turning points in educational iiidi- 
cators. Social Indicators F^sGarch , 19.74, l, 73-34: 

The authcr claims that rnost turning points in ecucaticnal indicators are 
not cyclic;::! but rc::pcnd to niajor societal events. Three exanoles are oresshted; 
(1) The probability of a 10th grader .contir.'jing to the 11th grade has_increased 
linearly for . 60 . years ^ being affected positively by unenpleyir.ent and negatively 
by increase in C::? per capita and by military expansion; (2) Baccalaureate de^ 
^rees per high schcDl graduat£_f our years earlier declined i-:ith the e>:pansipn 
of secondary education ^foiiov;ing the 1890s, rose a-fter World Kar 1^ and. fell 
as the Depression approached. A major turning poirit occurred after VJorld Vvar II, 
anz the indicator peaked in 1950. __{ 3 ) A current dov^^nward turning point in the 
school enrollment rate of IS^ to 19-year-old males may have been' prornpted by a 
change in Selective Service policies granting exemptions to college enrollees. 
The author arg^ues that interpreting turning points by identifying the forces 
that underlie and direct them v?ould increase our knoi-jledge of the cause^and- 
effect sequences that affect the educational systern,. _ _ Ke suggests that contin- 
uously monitcring educational indicators v:culd facilitate the developm.ent of 
policy and progx-^ams to adjust to dysfunctional educational trends. Vg) 

Ferriss, A.L^ Indicators of .trends in American educa-tioLn . New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1969- 

Statistical time_ series on various aspects of. education are presented along 
vrith discussion of the . interpretation of the trends, criteria for the selection 
of an indicator, and different types of statistical series. Topics include en- 
roilment, teachers, quality'- of education, graduates, trends in educational or- 
ganization and finance, and educational attainment. (G) 

Flanagan^ J.C.J & Russ-^Eftj D,?. An empirical study, to ajd in formulating 
educational goals . Palo Alto, California: American Institutes for.. Re-- 
search, 1975. 

This stud}^ focuses on the effects of educational experience on an indlvi^ 
dual's quality of life in relation to the importance placed on particular di- 
mensions of quality of life. The study Usec_the ''critical .incident technique" 
Kith a national sam^ple of persons to derive 5 dimensions of quality of life. 
To assess current status on quality of life, a nationally representative sam- 
ple of.m.en and women \<ere chosen from the Project TAbSriT survey (ensuring the 
availability of background data) . Participants were interviewed to gather 
information on their experiences, decisions, and perceptions related to the 
various dimensions of quality of life ^ and their current .satisfaction vis-a--vis 
each dim.ension v;as determined., _The study pinpoints the follovving areas of 
educational practice that. should be developed further: (1) vocational guidance, 
(2) qtiality of teaching, 13) individualized instruction, (4) curriculum^ and 
(5) personal support and guidance. (G) " 

Gitter^_A^G. i £ Fishman^ J.E. Social indicators of educational _ oppprtunity 
(CRC Repprt_Nd. 63). Boston: Boston University Cbm^nunication Research ■ 
Center, 1973. 

The authors developed two types of factor analytical social indicators- 
factor scores and basic variables — v^hich were shovm to apply in aggregating 
multivariate education data. State indicators of educational input and edu- 
cational output for I960 were com.puted. They were used as. dependent measures" 
in analyses of variance and cbvariance^ v;ith region, density^ urbanization, 
percent of whites, personal income, and nonwhite migration as indc?pc n:lent 
variables. The relationships between social indicatorn of r (ju'ratir.ir'il .iiipul 
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and output were tested, both with and vrithbut controlling for the context of 
the relLtionships; Procedures for eouiOuting both state and hatiohcil indicators 
•for a b?.5e year and any subsequent years are described i (PSYCH /i3S) 

I :e =i3uring_educctj.pnal_pi^O;?ress : P. study oT— t h e nat i onaih as ^eaa - 
McGraw-Hill^ 1977. 

This book provides a conprehensive evaluation of the goals ^ . /pbaectives ^ and 
procedures of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Separate 
chapters discuss KAEP's ob-jectives and organizational development ; its division 
of knov;ledg"e into subject areas; the subject-area objectives ; exercise develc 
r.ent; rnaasurerr.ent of backrrpuhd variables the sampling design and the exercise^ 
packages; reporting of results; pa:>t and future uses_ of the .assessment ; and 
social indicators and the reform of education. Highly critical _pf some as- 
pects cf KASP, the stud5^ is followed by a response from the staff of the 
i-iatidnal Ass.essment. (ERIC) 

Johnstone, J.!w Indicators of the perf prmance _ of educational systems- (ilEP 

Occasional Paper Ko. ^15. Paris: International Institute for Educational 
Planning, 1973- 

In this paper^ discussion is restricted to indicators of educational system 
performance." By "educational system" is meant that system that is formally es- 
tablished within a country for the purpose of providing education according to 
the UI:E3C0 definition of the term. V.Tiat is said generally, applies to indicators 
in other fields of^ the social sciences 'as v/ell as to social and . deveioprcent in- 
dicators in general. The paper begins by establishing a theoretical "model v/ithin 
v;hich educational indicators'can be 'defined and by discus s±ng_ certain conceptual 
problems concerning the purposes for which indicators might be used and ^ the 
methodologicai problems encountered in. forming indicators. After a review of 
educational indicators developed to date, the paper develops a_ core of ten edu- 
cational indicators and demonstrates two approaches to using them to map edu- 
cational systems perf orm.ance -across and within nations. The paper concludes^ 
by outlining research that may be conducted to extend both the core of indica- 
tors and the methodology proposed. (ERIC) : 

Kcshal, R.K., Gailavray, L.E. ; £ Akkihal, R.G_. ---Deteriiiihants of iiiale and female 
higher education in the United States. S ocial Indicators Research, 1976, » 
3(1), 111-121. 

In this paper, an attempt is made to estimate separateiy tha male and fe~^ 
m.ale demand functions for higher education _in. the United States and to determine 
which variables affect the degree of demand differentially; for the two sexes. 
Data fpr_^5 of the states were accessed from the Digest pr_Educ"ational Stati-s- 
tic i, 1971, the Comparative Guide to AmericanuElolleges , 1972 , and the Statis- 
iicai Abstract of the United Stajtes. Ordinary least squares resression Was _ 
used to estimate separate, demand functions for male and female enrollment. . In . 
order to determine the relative importance of variables on male and ^female ^ en- ^ 
rollment, partial enrollment elasticities with res.pect to these variabies at 
thiir mean values V7ere calculated . The results; suggest that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the responsiveness of male and female enrollment 
ih terms of the sxpiahatorj- variables except for the rate of return of higher_ 
education. Kale enrollment is responsive to such market changes^ while female" 
enrollment apoears to be independent of this v_ariable. The elasticities with 
respect to tuition and family income suggest that parents in general do not ^dis- 
criminate betiv^een male and female children in terms of sending them to instxtu--. 
. tions of higher education. (6) _ 
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Mushkm, S:J:, & Stageberg, S, Hationdl" as3^^r;rf^nt and- gocia^^ ^r^cjicatb^s - 
January_.1973. Washington, dTcTT Geor^etovrn University Public Services 
Lab^ 1973. {ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 032 290) 

">^^i^'^^l_^?sessn^nt of Educational Prd^^ss is a survey of how much United 
Stat'^3 citizens kr.ow about ana_what they are 'capable of doing in t^n b^p^d sub- 
ject areas: This barnphlet outlines the types of findings on educationkl Vchi-re^ 
ment that ni£ht_be made from the statisti6ii data on knowledge, attitudes and' 
skills, oemg gathered. Additionally, the report evamines social ind^^cators that 
could b- developed from the data, explores ^ the use of National Assess^rent data " 
I or tne understanding of educational achiever.ent, and considers hov; National 
Assess..;ent might contribute to a. neasurenent of the quality of life. (ERIC) 

National Center for 'Education Statistic^; SSe-^ndition of education 
Washington, Q.C.: U.S. Printing Office, 1975-1980. 

The'Cond it fo n of Ed ucation ; a statistical reoort .describing conditions in • 

education as v-ell as conditions. in the largero society that affect education- 
is the most prominent social indicators :re?3rt_in the field of education. Th^ 
Condition of_Education has been published annually in June since 1975 by th^ 
Division of Statistical Services in the National Center for Education Statii- 
tics under the editorial direction of Hary C-olladay. The 1978 edition, e.g - 
contained 117 charts Kith accompanying tables in six content areas: the con- 
text for examining the condition of education; elementary and secondary edu- 
cation; postsecondary education; educationaipersonnei; financing higher edu- 
cation; and youth education and labor force participation. 

Dlkinuora, E. On the problems of develooing education indicators. Actsi Socid- ' 
iogica , 1973, iS, 284-302. . 

This article examines. the problems that can arise in the development of 
educational, indicator systems. The Norkis based on a review of the social 
indicators literature and on the^author's personal involvement in a_ project 
to develop eduea_tionai indicators at the Institute for Educational Research, 
University of Jyvaskyla, Finland. The problems _ that are. discussed concern 
(1) development of a frame of _reference for indicator selection, (2} opera-- 
tionalization of variables ^ (3) construction of indicators, and (4) political 
considerations involved. in the selection anduse of particular indicators. A 
preliminary frame of reference ispresented that integrates quantitative and 
qualitative educational, inputs and outputs v?ith (1) educational equality, (2) 
educational relevance from the societal perspective/ (3) .educational relevance 
from the individual '-s perspective i_ and _ (4 ) educational efficiency. Problems 
of operationalizing goals within this ■ f ramevork are illustrated, and the in- 
adequacies of existing education-relateHdata for addressing the suggested 
go_als are enumerated. The implications-, of educational indicators for policy- 
making are discussed from both the "optimistic" view that indicators . can pro- 
vide educational information more concisely and the "pressiinistic" vicvr that 
indicators v/ill not influence policymaking, any more : than, other education-re- 
lated data because policymakers rely largely on political considerations in 
formulating ediljcational policy.-. (G) 
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brp-anization for Ecbnon^.ic Cbbperation. and Deveidgnient Indlca'torg of perforrr; - 
ance of- -edacat^nnBl systor^ . VJashingtbn, D.C.: OSCD Publications Center^ 

1973: 

This report is an outline of a system of indicators for evaluating the 
perf brrnance of educatibnai. sy sterns, and grev; but bf OSCD work on social in- __ 
dicators; Existing statistical data bn educatibn cbnsists of "inputs:" The 
besire expressed in this study, however, is tb measure ''outputs ," or actual 
system performance. Whenever a relationship exists between a statistical 
r.easure of education and a notion of vrelf are or well-being, it is called, 
for the purpbses_bf this report, an indicator (i.e., it measuresoutput or 
performance). After short introductory chapter^ the second chapter dis-'_^ 
cusses approaches and methods toward the selectibn of _ goals and the evaluation 
and construction of indicators. Possible goal areas in education discussed in 
Chapters 3-7 are transmission of knowledge and skill , education and the econoayj 
equklity of educational opportunity, provisional educational services for. in- 
dividual requirements^ and education -and the quality of life. These chapters • 
make precise statements about the different _emphases that are possible inside 
a general area and, within those subareas^ discuss possibil.Q_ indicators and the 
assumptions required for their construction, VJhen a_specific_ indicator emerges 
from the consideration of goals, the policy implications of its variation are 
discussed. (ERIC) ' - . ' 



Organization for Econo.mic Cbbperation and Development. A frainework fo r -educa- 
tional .in^TC Rtors to guide" government decisions > Paris: Author, 1973. 

' Kainly dealing V7ith proposals concerning indicators for measuring the im- 
pact of Education on society," this report attempts to present a framework, of * 
educational statistics related. to the main policy concerns of member countries. 
Indicators are assessments of the condition -of society vis-a-vis its aspira- 
tions and goals. The report . defines some of the more important general policy 
ob/ectives and examines statistical measures that are _rnost useful to ^monitor 
progress or regression withxn each area of concern. This, approach adinits -that 
indicators bf performance m.ust be multidimensional so that . educatibn can_ meet 
its many objectives,' including contributions to €he transmission of Icnowledge^ 
equality of opportunity and social mobility meeting the needs of the economy, 

individual develoornent , and transmission and evolution of values. Finaily, 

th^_effective use' of resources in pursuit of the policy object ive^^ 
(ERIC) NOTE: See also Jaeger, R.K. in; SOGIftL INDICATORS: METHODS 
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Caliroi-nia Stste Bepartnent of Education..' A brief nnhbtated bibliography on 

(ij soc-icLtsI futures; JL£l_aduc.3-tional futures ; 13) educational alternatives 
and cri nn-:.e; (A) re^ourx^es : — ^acietai an-d educa tTona3i > SacraSehto: Author > 
W7T~ ^ , • -, 

PuSiications selected to provide educators with information about changing 
societal values, attitudes, technologies, jobs, lifestyles^ and .pbiitical 
structures, and about the irnplicatxbns of these changes vis-;g-vis eaucatibh _ 
and educational processes, are listedinthis annotated bibliography . Part I 
lists and annotates 41 books representing a cross-section of views ofsocietai 
futurists. Seventeen references on the field of educational I'utures are pre- 
sented in Part II. Part III coTjnents on 15 books on educational change that 
r.ight offer impiementation assistance at the school or. district level. _ Part IV 
lists 13 organizations which can provide information about societal, and educa- 
tidnal futures. References which are of special interestto those beginning a 
study. of the future are noted in each section. Also presented are lists of . 
additional vrriters whose works may be of interest. (ERIC) - ' 

Cornish, E: The study of the future: An introduction to the art and science 
of u nd-e^^sJ^anding r^nd <^faaping-tomorrow*s ;^orld > Washington, D.C.: VJorld 
Future Society, 1977 ^ ~ 

A general introduction to futurism and future studies. Chapter?, discuss 
the history of the futurist movement, _wa5^s to introduce future-oriented think- 
ing into organizations, the philosophical assumptions, underlying studies of the 
future i n-ethods of forecasting, current thinking about v/hat may happen as a 
result of t.he current revolutionary changes in huinan_ society, etc. The volume 
also includes detailed descriptions of the life and thinking of certain prom- 
inent futurists and an annotated guide to further reading. (V?FS) 

Fowles, J: (Ed.h Hand-book of futures research > Westport^ Ct,: Greem-70od 
Press, 1978. - 

This hc?.ndbook is _an attempt to explain tho aims and content of the re la-- 
tively young field of futures research to a somevjhat Lminformed but interested 
audience. It contains 41 articles, authored or . co-authored by leading futurist? 
The articles vzhich are described as "representative of _ the _rnatters_ discussed in 
the 3durnals futurists read and the conferences they attend" reveal a consider- 
able diversity in the approaches to futures research. They x-eflect the current 
troublespots in the field as well as its vitality. 

The book is divided into. 5_ par^ts.. _Part I contains- three articles about the 
growth^of futures research while Part II gives an overview of the major diffi- 
culties of the field. Part III discusses the various, procedures, the^"iiow", 
of ^futures research. Specifically, it contains articles on the practice of 
intuition, the utility of science fiction, images of the future, sceharib?^ 
trend extrapolation, the Delphi technique, cross^impact analysis^ simulation 
modeling, simulation gaming, technological forecasting, technology assessment, , 
and social indicators and social forecasting. Part IV describes substantive 
areas for futures research, the "v/hat", for instance^ in the fields of popu- 
lation ^ food supply, energy,, environment, -urban development, coramunicatiDr^, ^ 
biomedical research, technology, politics, education, and space. Part V dis- 
cusses future" challenges" for futures research. 

Appendices on existing journals, periodic reports, graduate progr 
or'Tanizations in futures research supplement the overview. In addition, a 
brief glossary and notes on the contributors are provided. 
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Jbhaiiscri^ R.^ £ Satnuelj P. A. Future societal disvelopments and postsecdndary 
education: A handbook i*or citizen ppganigations ( Report R-33 ) . Mexilo 
Park: Institute for the Future, 1977*. • (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 144 421) 

This handbook is addressed to organizations with goals related to post high 
school learning; Basic information is provided about future societal develop- 
rtents in the United States that should be taken into cohsideration in niakihg 
organizational decisions. Some practical ziethods for long-range. plahhihg are 
also outlined. Four areas of societal change are considered: Cll denographics | • 

(2) work; (3) political economy; and C4) "learning inventions." In exploring _ 
the four areas of change, the likely trends in each are plotted arid sbtae possible 
sources of discontinuity are exaraihed. The authors' 3udgii«hts about these 
societal developments and their implications for postsecdndary education are 
included as notes to the text. (ERIC) 

Marien^ H. Societal directions and alternati ve's: A c ritical gu i de t o-^the 
literature . LaFayette, N.Y.: Inforxaation for Policy Design, 1976; 

A guide to the literature dealing with :?hat v^ioas thinker^ is 

happening in our society; This extensively annotated bibliography provides 

listings of books ^n a wide variety of topics^ ihcluding: Optimists and 
Pessimists, Ecology and the timits to Growth, I7brld Order, Decehtralizatibhi 
Human Needs, Government Reform, ^ R^ and Powers etc. 

This is a fascinating volume to" dip into. iVJFS) 

Iferien, M. (Ed.). The hot list Delphi: An exp loratory survey of essenti a l 
reading for the future . Syracuse^ K.Y.: Syracuse University^ Educational 
Policy Research Center t 1972. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 071 192) 

This report lists 236 books and articles of which 192 have been rated by a 
panel of 14 qualified futurists. The findings of this, survey' are being made 
available to aid in the professionalizaticsn of the field of futures research; 
to encourage more and better surveys such as this onei and to provide a some- 
what authoritative list of selected readings for policymakers, prof essM 
students, and concerned. citizens who i^sh to further ttieir understanding of 
futures, futurists, and futuristics. The documents are rated accord 
merit and reading audience. Futures dbcuments are^annotated* 
according to (1) general overviews; (2) general symposia and anthologies; 

(3) technology and its impacts; (4) population, resources and environment; 
(5) goverhmeht and international relations; (6)^ business and ecbncKoics; (71 
the individual ^ the family^ and youth; (8) communications and . 
futures "classics"; (10) Utopias and science fiction; CllJ methodolosri and 
(12) bibliographies and directories; From these documents 36 were selected 
as a recommended basic library for futurists. The review_alsp includes in- 
formatibh about how to acquire the documents survejred. (ERIC) 

Staman, E. » catalogue-6f planning in higher education; Or ganizatio ns, • 
periodicals, biblioigraphy . Waihihgtbn, D.C.: Society for College and 
University Planning, 1978. 

This document is designed to be a catalogue of scarce information related 
to higher educatibh planning and administration, with ah emphasis on the tools 
required for planning personnel. 
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World Future Sbciejty. * .The_ future: ; A guide tb_irirorraatidn sources (2nd ed.). 
Washington, D.C.: World Future Society, 1979. 

This second editibh of "The Future: A Guide to Information Sources" rep- 
resents ah extensive revision and includes considerably more information th 
the first edition published in 1977. Tliis volu^ contains lists of fadividuais,, 
organization J research projects, books and reports, periodicals, fiii^ 
games and simulations, media presentations, and cou^ and programs offered by 
educational institutions. In addition, it of fers a glossary of terms frequently 
fdund in writing about the future and several indices, lt*s ah invailuable 
source of information for everyone involved in the study *of the future (s J. • 
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Beii, b; jhe- coming of ppstrindustrial^sbclety: A venture in social fepe— 
canttnfl ; New York: Basic Bdbk», 1973. 

This book contains most of the concepts that sociolcgist Bell has develbpsd 
in recent years. Scholarly and well-documented, it offers a thoughtful analy- 
sis of the great social trends that are shaping our future society; Bell 
argues that people can make meaningful forecasts about the future of modern 
society if they take the trouble to understand fully the present conditions 
of that society and the trends visibly at work in it. i^lFSi 

Boucher, W-I. (Ed.). Jfae^udy of the future: Ah agenda for research . 

Washington, D.C.: National Science Foundatibhj. 1978. (ERIC Document Re- 
production Service No, Sa 148 318) 

This collection of 18 papers is concerned with the belief?, methods ^ prac- 
tices, and results associated with the type of forecasting which has become 
known in the last 10 to 15 years as "futures research". Tppics discussed in- 
clude: (1) fbrecas ting methodology; (2) the validity of forecasting systems; " 
(3) uhfbrejseen developments; (4) forecasting in political science, sociology, 
techhblbgy, and ecbhbmicsi (5) normative forecasting; (6) forecasting for de- 
cisibnmakihg and pblicymaking; (7) professional issues in forecasting re- 
search; and (8) the future of futures research; Results of a survey of 
current fbrecasting efforts and a bibliography are appended. (ERIC) 

Clarkej A.C.- Profiles^of the futnr&i An inquinr Ihtb the limits bf the 
possible (RevT ed. ) . New York: Harper and Row, 1973. 

This is a new edition of one of the classics Of futurist literature; The 
book was originally published in:ig53 and some of the thin^ that Clarke spoke 
bf have already come true. The f irst twb chapters ejcplore the question of why 
prophets in the past often failed tb f bresee the future^ Clarke attributes 
this to (1) a failure bf nerve and (2) a failure of imagination; In the one 
case- the would -be prbphet has all the facts but cannot see that they point to 
an inescapable cbnclusion. In the other, case, the prophet does not have the 
facts and can't imagine thepj. Later chapters explore such topics airtrans- 
port, grbuhd-effect machines, ocean mining, space, etc. This exceptionally 
well-written and scientifically balanced book presents the author's Jfflaginatxve 
forecasts for the next 150 years. Clarke maintains that it is ifflpossib|e to 
predict the actual future in any detail but bne can delineate tb's general^ 
directibn that development mi^t take and indicate th3 realistic possibiiitiea, 
(VJFS) 

cole, S., Gershmy, J;, & Miles ^ I. Scenarios of world develbpmeht. Futures^ . 
1978, IQ (February). 3-20. , •. 

This article looks at 16 recent studies of ^obal futures and examines 
their conclusions within a sociopolitical framework. Three idealis^ world- ., 
^riews~cohse^vatlve^ refonsiist , radical— M-e constructed from this framework; 
thev are then married with a classification based upon the two par^ters of 
hid^ growth-low growth and equaiity-inequality. This allbws for the concise : 
Sppi^ of exiStSg scenarios fed, by the eluclxiatib9_bf the maj^ differences 
in sociopolitical forecasts, provides a simple but effective tectaique for com- 
parative analysis. Two quaiity-of-life issues, the future^f work, «id of 
bblitical development and change, are used as concrete examples of how^the 
Sethod can be used to create a Series of scenarios i*^h cover the whole 
socio-political spectrum bf alternative futures. (AUTHOR) 
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Cornish i E._ 1999: The v;orld of tornorrow , Washington^ D.C.: The Vrorld 
Future Society^ 197S. 

This ahthoiony of articles from THE FU^yRIST is divided into four sections: 
*'The Future as History , ^'J*fhe Future as' Progress , " "The Future as Challenge,'' 
arid "The Future as Invention.*' The subjects covered included economic visions > 
architecture i medicine, space colonies, energ-y, education, ^sex^ work^ appro- 
priate techrididgyi the automated office ^ and social inventions. (V/FS) 

Dr acker, P.F. The age of discontinuit y : Guidelines to pur changing society_ > 
Ncv? York:. Ilarper and Row, 1959- 

Ecdnomist Drucker describes four areas of significant ^discdntinuitj'': (ij 
new technoldgies^~ndt ernbrdiderrnents on did dnes^ but entirely new. ones--which 
will bring about he;v industries and render some existing ones obsolete; (2 5 
the vjorld economy, which is becoming a single market, one ^'global shopping 
center"; (3) highly organized power concentrations to which ail our social 
tasks have been entrusted, but concerning which there is increasing disillusion- 
ment; and (4) the centrality of knowledge, which Drucker viev/s as the rndst 
important df the fdur discdntinuities . '^Knowledge during the last decades ^ 
Drucker says, ^'has become the central capital, the cost center, the cruciai 
resource of the economy. This changes labcr forces and v;ork, teaching and 
learning, the meahihg of knov;iedge and its politics i." Drucker anticipates an 
upcoming period of change in the v7orld economy with four new industries be- 
cdming ma^'dr forces: those based on information, oceans, materials, and the 
megalopolis. Drucker fdrecasts that the knowledge industry v/ill account for 
one-half of the total national product in the late 19705. (VJFS) 

Ferkiss, V.C. Futurology^ Promises-,— perf crmances ,_prQspBC ts . Beverly Hills, 

California: Sage Publications, 1977. 

One df the_ ^'V.-ashingtdn papers v»ritten for the Center for . Strategic and 
International Studies ,^ GeorgetdwTi University, this_bdDk presents a survey of 
the art and science of predicting the future. (ViPS) 

Harman, W.V?. The coming transformation. Futur i st , .1977, 11(1), ^-11. • 

The industrial hations face mounting crises due, ironically, to their ■ 
success in solving earlier problems . The sdlution to the current crises may 
lie in a basic transformation df the sdcieties themselves^ Social f drees 
which might bring about such a transformation a^ise bdth_ f rom the nature of the 
fundr: ntai dilemmas now faced by the industriaxj^zed world, and a resurging 
sense "-ranscendental values and goals. Research on alternative futures 
carried .^at during the years 19o7_ to 1977 at Stanford Research Institute is 
sumjnarized. Hdst scenarids for the future tend to lie in 1 of 2 groups. One 
group sees a future of gradual change , evdlying aldng the lines of _ the indderh- 
ization trend of many past centuries. The 2nd group sees the likelihood of ah 
inflection in this trend: industrial society, faced with a set of dilemmas 
rooted intrinsically in the industrial paradipn^ will transform itself into a 
significantly different "transindustrial*' society, probably v;ith a wrenching 
and traumatic transition period. (SOCIOL AB) 




Hirschhbrh, L. Pbst-iridustrial life: A 'US perspective; Fn tares , 1979, 11 
(ftusust), 287-293. :.. ~ 

This art jclo discusses the observation that adulthood is no_ibriger the 
reiativeiS'^ static __plateau of personal, development. Increasing freedom of 
choice between life and wdrk^ and within work itself, p>rbduces greater re- 
sponsibilities arid an increase in psychological stress. The faSiiy, the 
scHobi_|^ and various other social institutions are losing their r.igid control 
over an individual's iife course. Developmental adulLthood is now emerging, 
as the categories of youth and adolescence emerged ir, the_19th century* _ If;^ 
changes in the fields of culture wdrk^ and social scheduling are but of \ * 
step , problems, of marriage breakdown ^ decreased economic growth, or personal \ 
aip.lessness will result. The author suggest that even if the changes are in \ 
harmony, a time-sensitive social policy vriii be necessary to bridge the grow- 
ing gap between individual decisions and aggregate flows of people, resources, 
and jobs. (AUTHOR) 

Hdlrpyd^ P. _ Change arid discpritiriuity : Forecasting for the 1980s. Futures , 
1978, ID (February), 31-^3* 

This outline of forecasting takes a very broad view — covering many of the 
diverse approaches nov? available — so that attention can be paid to the role oT 
forecasting iri discovering arid analysing alterriatives ^ asvrell as to its es- 
tablished role in prediction • The philosophy of forecasting and the differing 
methodological approaches are discussed, highlighting particularly the problem 
of continuity and discontinuity in change, and the concepts of the cultural 
barrier and the paradigm shif-t. 'rhe author, applying the idea of discontinuity 
in social change ( th:j paradigm shift ) , examines some possibilities for the 
1980s. He argues that in the field of social forecasting^ V7hich_ is_ridw be- 
comirig ari important element in all other types of forecasting, the forecaster *s 
capability to foresee broad changes in values is crucial > since such changes 
vjiil themselves lead to further developments throughout society. Forecasting 
is now reaching the stage vzhere its methods and philosophy aiiov; us to assess 
potential hazards, and to preact, rather than react, to them; (AUTHOR) 

Jantsch, E. Techridlogical planning arid social futures . New York: Wiley and 
Sons, 1972. 



This book consists mainly of articles which the author has published since 
his survey of methods and organization of technological^ forecasting in 1967. 
It reflects his growing concern with the framework of thought and action in 
X'/hich fdrecastirig techriiques are employed. 



After developing a general framework for Ibrig-rahge thirikirig, its applica- 
tion "to the development of technology and its translation into terms of cor- 
porate planning, Jantsch gives a brief survey of some of the principal cate- 
gories and methodological concepts of technological forecasting. He, then,, 
deals with the basic shift from prdduct-^orierited to function-oriented thinking 
which accompanies the iritrpductioriof strategic Idrig-rahge planning arid dis- 
cusses its organizational implications. In his final chapters, he turns his 
attention to the roles and responsibilities of corporations and outlines 
changes which v;ill be introduced to scientific and technological activity in 
general, and the University, in particular, if science and technology are to 'be 
marshalled for a long-range purpose of mankind, 
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oe jouvensi, yine^arx o r conje cture ) .(!:, Lary^ Trans J. New y5-k: Basic 

Books, 1967 ^ 

brisinally published in France in 155A^ this Book has becor.e one of the 
classics of futurist literature. Da Jouvenel, widely kno'm as an 'economist 
and philosopher, regards lookinginto the future as an art rather than a 
science. After laying thephiiosophical sroundwdrk for the hew emereing 
field, he urges the creation of a "fdrecastir.g forur?/^ to develoD the art 
for government, industry, and pedpie at lar^e. IWS) 

Kahn, H. ^ Brd:vTi^ _W. ^ £ Kartel, L. The_nf>vt ^00 years: A scenario for Ame rica 
and the world. New York: Wiiiiam Horrcw and Co., 1976. ] ^^^^ 

Kahnand his Hudson Institute colleagues present a highly optimistic view 
of America's future; They express cpnrice.-ce that Americans vjiii become in- 
creasingly wealthy and that_the problems associated V7zth shrinking supplies * 
of fossil fuels and increasing pollution can be overcome. This book might • 
l:;ell be read in conjunction with the more pessimistic Awakening from the 
Dream by Hufus E. Miles, Jr. (WS) ^ 

binstone, H.A., £ Simmonds, W.H.C. (Eds,). Futures research: K gw directions , 
Reading, Mass.: Addisdh-V/esley^ 1977. ' " — " 

The theme v:hich underlies the 25 articles of this book is the contention 
that futures research, as well as research in general^ _ "must mov^ beyond the 
objective, analytic, reductionist , number^criehted ^ _ optimizing, and fail-safe ^ " 
wa^^s." It must "learn to think vzith equal fluency in more subjective, synthe- 
siziiig, holistic^ qualitative, option-increasing, and safp-faii ways." The 
heart of the matter^ is the perceptual change in the research worker hirn/her-- 
self. Foremost, futures research la the fcrziulation of the questions. 

\ The three major, parts of the book deal i^ith the shifting foundations in. 

research in general and futures studies in particular, issues and difficulties 
in managing complexity^ and critical questions in regard to currently used 
methodologies. In addition, a number of recent projects in futures research 
are described. 

One of these projects, "The Problem of Critical Problem Selection" by 

Teige, P. et al ., provides the reader with a list and brief description of 
Al future national and international probleris. This list is seen by the edi- 
tors, of this book as acrUde guage to "determine the gulf between the state 
of the art and the desiderata in futures research.'* 

Biographical data of the editors and contributors supplement the book. 

^ Loye^ D. The knowable, future: _ A psycholog:r of forecasting and pronhecy *- 
New Yorkl John Wiley and Sons, 1978. ' ' 

One of the m.ain purposes of this book is to examine the science lying be-^ 
hind futures prediction as a form of venture as well as an .informal mass ac- 
tivity. The author presents a case for viewing the. task of futures forecast- 
ing as a central problem to all science that could be used to revitalize so- 
cial science and provide for a shift in paradigm. 
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In Part I, boye provides the rea'der With a cbrrmdh body ©f basic information 

abdut forecasting and a futures-reievant psychoiogy; in Part 2, he rnoves on 

to applications^ the ^'how to" aspects of forecastins. He describes the research 
anJ dovelopn'.oht of his ..Ideological Matrix Prediction (Xl-IP j and pays special 
attention to the use of right as v:ell as left brain operations in futures pre- 
diction. 

Michael, H; On 3-e^nhlhg.td_piah-'-and .p_3:anni-ng to ^^^vu ; Sari Francisco: 
Jd3sey-3ass, 1973. 



Though most people agree there is need for long-range socia", planning, 
almost no such planning is uhderv-;ay. . The author, a social psychdlpgist , ex-^ 
plans ths various resistances in individuals and groups that must be bvercbine 
in order to have long-range social planning. (G) . 



Miles ^ E.J Jr. Av7akening from the American dream -o- T he social a nd politica l 
limits to growth > New York: Universe Books, 1976. 

Formerly a top career official of the U.S. Department of Healthy Educatipn^ 
and Welfare arid later President of - the Population Reference Bureau,. Rufus Miles 
currently is senior fellow and lecturer at the Woodrow ^iison School of Public 
and International Affairs at Princeton University. In this book he analyzes 
22 determinants that have brought American society to its present state. He 
believes that American society is highly vulnerable. to .further social deterior- 
ation, sabotage, and breakdoivTi. This highly pessimistic .work may be _ contrasted 
with Herman Kahn's highly optimistic volume, The Next 200 Years > CO 

Perlbff ,__H._ (Ed.). The future of the U.S> Gover nmerit : Tow a rd the ye ar^-EQQO . 
New York: George Braziller, 1971. 

This is a report of a task force of the Cbmrnissibri on the Year 2000 of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The^book includes 19 essays plus panel , 
discussions. The book's editor is Dean of the School of Architecture and Ur- 
ban Planning at the University of California at Los Angeles • " • 

Perloff says that the activities of the task force centered on two themes: . 
(!) the most significant problems arid critical issues tliat the governriient of 
the United States will have to face^ arid (2) the institutional changes and 
processes needed to enable the government to cope effectively with these 
changes. (C) 

Schwarz, S, lEd.). _ Knowledge and concepts -iii future^ stnd ±es- > Boulder: 
V7estview Press, 1976. • . 

This book contains 12 essays, written fey Swedish scientists^ which discuss 
the question of the role of futures studies in decisibn-makirig and long-rarige 
plaririing. The authors address methodological problems in future studies as 
well as conceptual and analytical issues. * • - 

Spekke , A . A • { Ed . ) . The next 25 years i_ Crisis and opportunity , Washington, 
D.e.: The World Future Society, 1975. 

This volume is a selection of 47 thought-provoking papers submitted to the 
Worid Future Society's Second General Assembly, June 1975. . The meeting was. 
the largest gatheririg of futurists ever held (approximately 2,806 attendees) • 
The papers were selected, for their general interest and relevance to the theme 
of the meeting — a look at the prbspects for marikirid during the final qtiarter ^ 
of the 2bth ceritury. (WFSJ 



thoobald, R. j \n a l ternative future for A.^ r^-ica's third centun^ , Chicago: 
Sv7allov7 Press, 1976. 

* ' ' ' \ 

Rarigirie over rianS' tf-^e'rr.es^ sdcid-ecpnd.T.itt Theobald attempts to explore the 
problems mankind faces, the possibilities for deep change presented by these 
probierns, and hov; people can hope to. bring about the revolution in values, 
institutions^ and systen>3 heededto avoid extinction. He covers such themes 
as convnunications, the enviroa^.ent , education, the theory of guaranteed in- 
cdT.e-, and income distribution. (C) 

V;eaver, R.A. V/hither gdest futur-(es), -fismJ, -(bldgj^), -(istica) in educa- 
tion? Educaifional Research Quartei*x.y , i977, ±(4), 5-12; ' .* • 

r 

Futures research is defined as the development and use_of forecasting 
techniques: (1) for estiniating the likelihood of aneveht's occurence over 
tirnej (2) fdr examining the prdbability of one. event's occurence aTfecting the 
likelihood of another ever'ts occurence; aird', (3) for analyzing the relation-, 
ships among forecasted alter'natives . (ERJe) 
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Allisn, T.;H-. Cross-impact analysis: A teclmique for nanagins interdisciplinary • 
research. Journal of the Spciety of Hezearch Administrators ^ 1978> 10(1) j' 
11-18. 

eross-irnpact analysis can useditd dea^: with the conceptual and comrhuhi- 
cation obstacles found in coinpiex research efforts such as atternpting tb or- 
ganize large ainounts of data connected with larger research efforts and at- 
tcr.ptirig to plot the nuinerous cause and effect stimuli. Cross-impact analysis 
is a method that can be used to reveal and .examine interactions a^iiong future 
events. It reveals the conditional probabilities of forecasted events in a 
set and identifies the potential interactions airiong the events in the set. 
Cross-impact analysis presents events and their associated probabilities in a 
inatrix form v;hich makes judgments m.ore explicit. Cross-impacts or interactions 
betv;een events often suggest new causal and correlational linkages never 
noticed before. The method can also be use:f to test policies. References, (INIiOj 

! 

Alter, S. The evaluation of generic cross-Impact models. Futures , 1979, 11 • 

(April) , 132-156. ' " . • 

The first cros^-^ impact models were dev'^eioped ten years ago. Since then, 
many versions of this technique have been developed. This article proposes 
criteria for evaluating generic crbss-impact models and demonstrates the use 
of these criteria, it distinguishes carefully betvjeen generic cross-impact 
models and application models. Generic ii^Orr-^_^2??^2^ 9i_^^^^^^-^^?^?^_^?^?^^"" 
tions and computational procedures; application models consist of a generic 
model plus appropriately expressed, data rel5%-ant to the topic being analysed. 
Four criteria are proposed for evaluating generic cross-impact models: in- 
ternal consistency, robustness, generality, and clarity. (AUTHOR) 

Amara, R.C. A note on cross-impact analysis: A calculus for sequence-depend- 
ent events. Futures , 1972, *4 (September), 267-271. 

Commonly, cross-im.pact analyses employ ziethdds which U55e the notions and 
assumptions of conditional probabilities. Accordingly^ effects. dependent on 
time sequence of events are usually not considered. Since the time sequence ■ ; 
or order of events or developments is often overriding in deteriTiining absolute, 
conditional^ arid joint probabilities, a need exists to define and develop a 
suitable . calculus for describing such interactions. Such is the purpose of 
'^this article. 

v 

\ __ - - _ — 

Armstrong, J.S. l^g-range forecasting: From crystal ball to computer . 
New York: J.T Vfiiey £ Sons, 1978. 

This is a book about long-range forecasting methods written for people who 
have done or are doing forecasting inbusinessi government, academic, or con- ^. 
suiting. It is written in a clear and jargon-free language , well structured j 
and filled v/ith practical examples from all areas of the socialj behavioral 
and management sciences. 

The book is divided into five parts.' Fart I, "Getting Started"^ describes 

how to implement different methods of long-range forecasting, discusses_the 

systems approach and its relevance to long-range _ forecasting, and outlines some 
general research strategies. Fart II, "Forecasting Methods" ^ examines methods 
one might use in long-range forecasting. Consideration is given to the most 
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effective way to use judgmental, extrapolation, ecbriometric, and .segmentation 
m'=»th6ds as w°ii as to •combinations of these methods. The use of amalgamated 
fbrecasts is also examined. Part 111^ "Evaluating Models" , discusses how to 
evaluate forecasting models. This includes. how to analyze inputs to a model, 
as well as how to analyze the outputs frbiii it. Part IV, "Comparing Methods", 
exaialnes the relative advantages of each of the forecasting methods. - Evidence 
is presented to identify which methods are best in which situation, ft goi^e 
is constructed for the selection Of the methods taost appropriate for a specific 
problem Part V, "Commencement", discusses what forecasting methods will prove 
to be rabre popular and more useful in the future. It also suggests areas where 
further research bh forecasting methods will be most valuable. 

' Armstrong's book can also be used as a guide and reference tb forecasting 
methods. Ah extensive bibliography with explanations and ratings, a list of 
references with "promising titles that should be of interest to readers of 
Ipng-rahge forecasting", a glossary, and a number of appendices are provided ^ 
f br this purpose . 

Edehj C. Modelling the influence of decisibn makers on the future, ^^tares, 
1977, £(4), 272-284. 

Attempts to use futures research in a specific framevjork are described: 
the development bf a model tb be used as a basis for action within^a UK local 
authority. The model is designed to explore the ramifications of the d.ecision- 
ffiakinK activities of real people within a specific organization. It repre- 
sents an original attempt to include explicitly the acts of ^human^|ndeavor 
vrtiich influence che direction of the future within a model for^ indicating _ 
possible futures. The current state of the model-building a^ivity lAi±qh x3 
intended to depict the policy-making process is described. ?he model is based 
upon concepts draxra from cognitive psycholosr 5 sociology.^ The model meets its . 
primary objective -in organizational design eihd can be utilized as a tool for 
pblicy making. 5 Figures. jSQeiOL AB) 

Enzer, S. I NTERAX - fe Interactive m odel for studying fntnre business en- 
vlronments^C Monograph 3b). Los Angeles: USC, Center for Futures Re- 
search, 1979. * ' 

■ The extehded planning horizon together ^ritth the rapid pace of cdiange Jave 
made the topic 6f developing environmentaljcontextual? scenarios f^^ 
nurnoses extremely difficult and time-consuming. For this reason, the Center 
for'^FSurS SeSi^chieveloped a for-ecasting procedure, INTERAX, >hi^ contains 
aSa needed' to analyze a wide rSge of strategic issues in a computermodei . 
that is ready for iSediate use in analyzing issues as they arise. ^spaper 
briefly SScJibL the rationale, data, and alternative ways in which HJTHlftX ; 
Ceih be used. 1. 

Rnr.ftr. S. Interactive cross -impact modeling (Mono^aph 27). tos Angeles: 

use, Center for Futures Research i 1976. / 

This report covers the status of the methodoibgical research^ through the ,/ 
second year^of thl 20 Year Forecast Project of the Center for f"t^g^Res|gch. 
The method described in this paper is bas6d on the assumption . that^^efutm-e 
Sinnf hi "nredidted" br "pre-told", since it contsihs many uncertainties and 
ifaffected'^SiS^Stal actions which basically defy scientific anai^is / 
authorrtfierefore, suggests that an approach to developing greater insight into 
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altcrnativG fa tore scenarios has to be in the doraatn of a strtacttared art form^ 
not a scientific process. The ihtdractivo cross-impact modeling approach is 
discussed with its emphasis oh policy analysis and accounting. 



Enzer, S.,i Alter, S. Cross-impact analysis and classical_prdbability The 
question of cbhsistehcy. Futures i 1973| 10 (Juhe)| 227-239- 

A great deal of confusion has surrounded the basic definitions and concepts 
in the various versions of cross-impact ansiysis. The purpose of thi 
is|, to clarify the meaning of one of the fundamental concepts--conditionai 
pr^dbability--as used in a cross-impact analysis. The authors begin by illus- 
trating two versions of conditional probability^ one based on correlation and : 
brie based on causation, and show that the latter is much better suited to the 

study of alternative futures^ One' of the inain sources of past snisuhderstandihg 

is the attempt to apply the correlative coniitlbhs of Bayes' theorem, to a _ ; 
causative cross-impact analysis. They demonstrate that there is no ihcohsis- 

tency between Sayes* theorem and cross-impact aiialysisi the confusiori results 

from the use of Bayes' theorem when the basic analysis involves causation • (AUTHOR). 



Ex^ing, R.P. The uses of futurist techniques in issues management. Public 
Relations Quarterly! 1979* 2^(4) * 15-18. 



Issues mahageit^ht arose from the recognition corporations that they take 
account of arid participate in, when appropriate^ the public policy proces 
Moreover* _public pplicy can be defined as the main inrechanism for the social 
control of business. Futures research is also referred to as social forecastihg. 
Futures research i^ an older concept than issues management and its tools and 
methods are now being incorporated into issues management procedures.. _ Today 
futurists come from all disciplines, occupations and avbcatiohal fields. _ Al- 
though over ISO forecasting techniques have been developed* drily about 12 are 
widely used. These include: CI) trerid extrapolatlohj _ (2) trend impact analy- 
sis (TIA), (3) scanning, W monitoring, {5} the Delphi technique^ (6) cross- 
Impact analysis, (7) computer simulatidns* (S) scenario viritin 
nolo^ assessment. Congress established its office of technology assessnerit 

in 1974, and it has been active in develpping reports to aid legislators to^ 

evaluate the impact of hew teclmoTogy_, Among other techniques used in futtares 
research, one hewapprbach being developed is called ideologicai matriac pre- 
diction i IMP), references. (INFO) 

Fbwles* J_. The problem of -^ues in futures research, fixtures, 1977* 9i^) t 
303 31^. 

Future research results in one cbnte^brary set of values being elevated 
above others^ then imposed upon the future. The impbsitioh comes in the form 
of plans, which are certain not tb harmbnize perfectly with future values^ as 
values fluctuate in ti^. A' three-pbiht approach is prSDposed fbr reducirig'the 
discrepancy between futurist values* expressed in planSj and the values found 
among toe eventual subjects of_|)lans. The three steps include: Ci) hazarding 
guesses about futur^e values | (2) consider ing altering future values, and (3) ^ 
creating flexible plans. A combination of the three is necessary for dealing 
with the discrepancy between present plans end future values i CSOGIOL AB} 
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J. .,11 cv--:*viav.' of 3dci3l forecasting procedures. Jou rnal of American 
I_i^': iM:t.v of ?1 dinners , 19V6, ^(3), 253-2S3. ' 

tr£;uDlation frprn trend measurements is the most corj;non_of systematic 
rr.c:t*:ic:l3 for forecasting the future or large-scale social systens; The 'search 
for a fir:r:er conceptual basis of extrapolation has taken two forn:s - (13 cer- 
tain Dsvchplbgical elerr.ents held in coirmon by the rr.eir.bers of a social system 
crosape*_subseduent socioculturai realities. The factors included are images, 
of thi future, values, aspirations, and motives j (2) the second approach is to 
project forward an understanding of the social systeni itself. In the field of 
futures research, this has resulted in such techniques as the Delphi.njethod^ 
scenario writing, sinulation modeling, and cross-impact analysis. (IrJFO) 

Godet, M- ?n? crisis in forecasting and the emergence of the "prosp>ective" 
approacEl Oxford : Fergamon, 1979. ~ 

This is an introduction to the development of . scenarios . Godet spends con- 
siderable time explaining the limitations of traditional or, to use his terrnirlo- 
Icgy, classical forecasting methods. Godet then proceeds to describe in detail 
a Method of scenario develppment v:hich he has used.in a variety of applications 
in France. The last two chapters of the book provide specific examples of the 
use of the method. (G) 

Helner 0.- Problems in futures research, Delphi and causal crdss-impact analy- 
sis: ' Fatnres , 1977, 9(15, 17-31. 

Futures analysis deals with areas for_which_no definite natural lawsexxst- 
In these conditions, reliance on the__opinions of experts becomes necessary. 
The Delphi technioue, as. defined by N. Dalkey and 0. Helmer ( "An Experxmentai 
Anpiication of the Delphi. Method, to the Use of Experts ,;Vl^Ianagem5nt_Science, 
1963 9)" offers a means .by_ which, opinions v.-ithin an expsrt group can be ex- 

Yli±s approach, deals with, events one at a time. An_ extended method, 
cross-causal imoact analysis^ , in v/hich the impact of an event or condition.^ in 
one time period' on .other .events or.cdnditiohs in later time periods is esti-_ 
mated, allov/s the formation of models of processes ._An_exampie of this tech- 
nique 'is presented. It_offers the possibility ofconfronting estimators with, 
explicit implications of their estimates which can_ improve the consistency _ of 
these estimates. Once a model so formulated has reached a stage at which it 
is considered fairly realistic, it can be used for planning purpose_s_._ The • 
presented model still has many imperfections, but it offers a possible advance 
cn current technologies. 1 Figure, 8 Tables, Appendix. (SOCIOL AB) ^ 

tinstone, H.A., ^ Turoff, K. (Eds.). The Delphi Method: Techniques an d 
applications . Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley , 1975- 

This book is a collection of a.^ticles which v;ere writteh_^dur.ihg__the first 
half of the seventies on a diversity of applications, of the Delphi Method. * 
Th^ editors deliberatelyseiec ted contributions which_relfect_ the vast diT- 
fe-^n-es in the use of the method in order to. show that "in. its design and use 
Delphi is m.ore of an art than a science." All but four of the articles were 
eseocially prepared for this book. \ 
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lu.Uwii: inlrd.luctdry chapter, the editors give a brief account oT the 
evolution of the Delphi Method, its characteristics, and the reasons for its 
uce, successes and failures. Chapters li and III consist of articles which 
provide. ah overview of the r.ethbd, its utiiity,_the underlying philosophy, and 
brbud classes. of applications. Questions of precision and accuracy of Delphi 
are considered in chapter IV. _ Chapters V and' VI describe soi^e of the special- 
ized techniques. that have evolved for asking questions and evaluating responses, 
fdrerndst among them the cross-impact . analysis , The effect computers can have 
cn Delphi and speculations on the future of the technique itself are dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII. The book concludes with a summary cf pitfalls which 
can serve the practidner as a continuing checklist (Chapter VIII). 

In addition to the references associated vath each of the articles in the 

book^ Linstone a Turoff provide the reader vdth a comprehehsive bibiiography • 
^fh^?^_^^ .^^^''^?_^ into a number of separate sections for the purpose of 

greater utility to the user. Bidgraphical data of the editors and contributors 
are also included, 

• %■ 

Lipinski, H. , Tydeman, J, Cross-impact analysis: Extended KSIM. Futures, 
1979, ±± (April), 151-15^. 



The authors present an extension of Kane's crdss-impact siraulatiph model 
(KSIM) that aiic%'s_ the inclusion of events and trends^ and discuss the basic 
issues of forecasting and compatibility of forecasts. 

^^^kane^ A primer for a new cross-impact language - KSIM'. Techhologir - 

cal Jlorecasting and Social Chanse , 1972, 129-1^2. 

Lowenhar, ^.P- , § ?9^P^^^^_^^^^ sharing: 180 time series analy- 

sis techniques combined form an effective, understandable forecasting tool. 
Marketing Uews , 1975, B(22), p. 6. 

The service-bureau company has combined all of the existing time-series- 
analj'sis forecasting techniques into one package on its management time -sharing 
system. Marketing executives report that with it^they can accurately plan 
sales quotas, control costs, and monitor many segments of the marketing plan 
they previously could not measure. The 180 unified techniques eliminate the 
theoretical * guessing* previously relied on. For the marketer, TSA can help 
augment decisions with respect to rnarket monitoring, promotionai' plans, and 
product-market potential, for long-run and short-run decision-making. TSft is. 
relatively inexpensive, related to the out-of-pocket costs |';eherated and to 
the cost of the manager *s time. Since the manager has hands on < when using 
TSA v/ith time-sharing, he_ddes_hdt require the interface betv/eeh data-process- 
ing and _his department ._ _Some_ time-shaj^ing companies pro^^ide extensive educa- 
tion and non-technical literature assistance in the forecasting area, (INFO) 



Martihd^ J.P, _ Techhdldgical forecasting for decision-making . New York: 
Elsevier, 1972. 

A cdmprehensive, authoritative treatise, oh the methodology of technological 
f drecasting and its applicatidn td sdcial-, business, and government decision- 
making. (1-7FS) 
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Mitc'h'511 , R.B., Tydenari^ J.^ S.Curnow^ R: Scenario gehdrations: Limitations 
and dcvoiopments in crbss-inpact analysis. Eutures, 1977, 3(3), 205-215- 

Ii-jroriri-'-'ci subjective judjrT:ent has a place in decision making, and cross- 
ir; . a::::lyrjis may be useful in providing this information. Focus here is 
on ■ : art of. scenario gtsneratipn -, review of several existing procedures ^ and 
their limitations,. The ihfbrrnatibh heeds of decision iriakers are discussed, 
and three alternative approaches are outlined and compared in terms of their 
relative efficiency. In that decisions are being made and resources are being 
allocated in an increasingly uncertain world, scenax^ios offer the decision 
r.aker a content v;ithin which to evaluate proposals. 5 Tables. (SOeiOt A3) 

Sarin, R.K. A sequential approach to cross-iihpact analS'sis. Futures > (UK) ^ 
1978, ^(1) , 53-62. 

A knov;ledge of the iikeiihoods of future scenarios is needed for piaririihg 
in industry and government. The approach in this presentation employs the 
knowledge and the experience of "experts" in the form of subjective probabili- 
ties to determine the _ likelihood of events. The necessary and surficient con- 
ditions that the elicited inf ormation from the Experts must satisfy in /order 
to con:pute the likelihood of the scenarios consistently are derived » A se- 
quential procedure is developed thit utilizes this information in generating 
the probabilities of the scenarios. Approxlniation schemesand sensitivity 
analysis are recorimended to implement the approach vrith less time, effort, and 
cost. This procedure, has several advantages over a direct-assessment approach. 
Tables. Equations. References. (INFO) 

Uelch, H. Jr;, & Watson, S.E. Techniques cf future research* Nevr Directions 
for Student Services- , 1979, i(6), 1-16. 

Faced with the challenges of a dynafnic future, the concerned student affairs 
professional should be" aware of some of _ the- more promising methodologies f or 
future forecasting. The f uture-r^jsponsive administrator may wish. to incorporate 
these tools into a pro-active approach to student services. (ERIC) 

V:erbo3, F.J.^ & Titus^ J. An empirical test of new forecasting methods de- 
rived from, a theory of intelligence: Tne prediction of conflict in Latin 
America. Transactions on Systems ^ Man, and Cybernetics , 1978, ^(9), 
^•59-666, 

Describes the "compromise" method, a new computer-based forecasting tool 
that) like regression '(least squares) or. new forms of^Box-Jenkins methqds, _ 
estimates the parameters of a multivariate dynamic model and may be used for 
causal analysis or policy impact analysis. (PSYCH AB) 

Zentner, R. VJar games for the board rioom. Planning Review ^ i980j ^(1)^ 25-30. 

One of the main objectives of a planning scenario_is_ to provide decision- 
making alternatives^ while a second objective is to impressupontheuserthe 
uncertainty of the. future. Businesses began using scenarios in the develop- 
ment of corporate plans, some of v;hich are public. Development of a scenario 
begins v?ith variableseleetionand the setting. of premises thescenario writer 
then must make a distinction between trends and events v;hich . are. to affect the 
scenario.. Two main methods for developing scenarios are available : (1) hard 
methodSi involving mathematics, niodels and computers, and_ (2) soft methods, 
•which- are intuitive^ more qualitative, anC involve individual and personal 



choice's. A typicjal hard method,. is ferdss- impact analysis whj 
orderly examinatibn of . interaction between several events> us 



*.ich dffisrs an 

, , ... - . - jsing a matrix 

r.c^hocl ub systex-natically examine cbmbinations. The conputer model n:ust be 
used v:ith caution. There are man? intuitive scenario rfethbds, one of the 
most basic hein^ expert opinion. Hard and soft rr:ethbds are essentially com- 
piernentary ; Charts. (IHFO^ 
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Allairij /V.A. Futuristlcs anci-edjacation > Bloomington: Phi Delta iCappa Edu^ 
^catibnai FdUnclatidilj 1979. '(ERIC Ddcun^nt Reordductidn Service lid. 
ED ITS 393). 

Educators can help peopieadjust to rapid and continual social change by 
bcrrowing techniques developed in the field of futuristics; Specif icaiiy, 
educators can Dncourage people to" think abotit and react to projected changes; 
Futuristics (the field of study cdncerned i:;ith systertiatic study of the future 
using a \;ide_ range df disciplines) is based on the assumption. that decisions 
made nov: v;ill shape the future. Aspects of futures ifesearch that differ 
significantly from other types of research include that futures planning is • 
action oriented, designed to suggest multiple alternative coursesof action^ 
dedicated to anticipating and planning genuinely different concepts of the 
future J heavily dependent on the rational study df anticipated developments 
and their cdnseguences^ and concerned with creating a prdbabilistic_ enyiron- 
ment. In addition, the concept of aljS-ernative rather than inevitable, futures ^ : 
is fundamental to futuristics. Futurists attempt co determine possible al- 
ternative futures by considering factors such as history, chance, policy de- 
cisions, scenarios of the future, and projections based on group as well as 
individual dpinicns . Educators can incorporate futuristics into the curriculun 
in a variety of ways> including career awareness activities with _a_ future 
orientation (elementary school), review of Utopian literature and library re- 
search (secondary school), and interdisciplinary courses on the future stress- 
ing forecasting techniques, public policy, technology and educational futuris- 
tics (college level). (ERIC) 

van Avery, D. et al. Futuristics and education: _ _An ASCD Task Force report 
(Professional Paper, 1979-1)- Alexandria: ASCD, 1979- 

Educational needs for the future are discussed, particularly in light of 
hdv; members of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development {ASGDJ 
can help students prepare fcr the future. The document is presented 5ji six 
chapters. Chapter I presents art overview of ASCD's long range .school and edu- 
cational plans. Chapter II defines key concepts in the field of futuris studies 
including alternatives, purposeful action, holism, extended time, f rame.^i^ inter- 
dependence, and perceptions of the universe by individuals. World problems - 
examined in light of these concepts include ecological collapse, rising world 
population^, scarcity of fuel anc" fresh water, and increasing oil prices. 
Chapter III focuses on educational implications df alternative futures. Topics 
discussed include identifying high priority issues^ redefining knowledge , re-^ 
focusing curriculum and objectives, and helping create .preferable futures,. 
Chapter IV explains how ASCD niembers can facili-tate a futures orientation for • 
students by joining the VJorld Future Society, reading about the future, and 

participating ih_ futures studies x>;orkshops. Chapter V considers how ASCD 

members can facilitate collabdratidn_ in the area of future studies with bus i-' 
nesses, industries, schools, and social agencies.. The final chapter of f ers a • 
brief summary of the report. The document concludes with a directory of indi- 
viduals and organizations involved in the futurist movement. (ERIC) _ : 

BotPiin, J.W. ^ Elmaridjara, M., & Malitza^, K. No l i m f t^ . tO-J>^earning: Bridging 

the human gap (a repdrt td the Club of Rome). Elmsford: Pergamon Press, 1979 

This latest report to the Club of Rorr.e eniphasi2es_ that the human being 
with his/her largely untapped potential for learning .lies_ at the center df any 
solution of the current world '^probiematique" . It advocates, innovfitive-anti- . 
cipatory-participatory learning as opposed to the almost exclusively preferred 
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^'rnaintehance-learning" which primarily reacts to already existing crises. The 
brid^inc oT the »»human s^p", i^e.^ the difference between growing cornplexity 
a:r^_.6rcble-3 today and our capacity to cope with it^ must be furth-red by all 
iv.ezns to ridvanco both survival ar:d hufrian di^^ity. 

Bo;a:an, J., Kierstead, F. , Dede^ C_. ^ £ Pullia,-, J. The far side of__tbp f^nf.nre ; 
Social prGblems and educational reconstruction > VJashihgton , D.e.i^'The 
World Future Society, 1979. 

A forceful , innovative proposal for the reconstruction of society through. 

education: The authors outline a ccn^.preher.sive model for transcending tradi- " 
tional education and emphasise the evoluticr.ary changes that will help facili- 
tate living and learning alternatives. (IvTS) 

Bright, R. A brief intro_ductiQn to technology forecasting concepts and exer^ 
cise3_ > Austin, Texas: The Femaquid Press, 1972. — 

James Bright is Professor of Technology !-:anagerneht at the University of 
Texas's Graduate School of Business Administration and President of the In- 
dustrial Management Center in Hilton Head, South Carolina. Since 1967 he has 
organized a series of seminars on technology forecasting and assessment. An 
integral part of Bright *s seminars is the workshop in which students execute 
exercises based on case histories. Some of the most useful exercisesare re- 
produced in this vola'ne. Each group of exercises is preceded by a brief ex- 
planation of how forecasting techniques should be applied to the exercise, *?nd 
in the process Bright of fers ^ sor.e very clear explanations of the forecasting 
techniques nov; in use. (VJFS) 



Carey, M.b, Revised occupational projections to 1985. Monthly Labor Revie w ^ 
1976, 99(11), 10-22. 



A detailed, description of revised occupational projections to 1985 is pre- 
sented. Most long term trends in the emplo:.3ent of white collar, blue collar, 
and service v7orkers and farm v;orkers are expected to continue through the mid- 
1930^3^ but important chariges v;ill occur in the mix. As total emploSTnent groWs 
by 20 percent, the number of jobs for white collar and service workers is pro- 
jected to rise 28 percent. Blue collar ^^bbs will increase by 13 percent. 
Technological changes will cause emplbyineht to increase in some occupations, 
V7ith the computer industry being an excellent example. Health field occupations 
v;ill grov7, while the education field v/iii grow more slowly and railroad jobs 
will decline. Forecasts indicate a potential supply greater than potential 
demand for college graduates. Jobs calling for workers with less than _a high 
school education will be scarcer. Graphs. Tables." Footnotes. (IKFOJ 



Danielsen, A.L. Subjective expected rates of return to education. ?>^r<^sj 
Valley Journal of Business and. Economics , 1972, T(3), p. il. 

The economics of education can be classified into at least 4 distinct cate^ 
gories or approaches. (1) rate ofreturn- (2)_human capital stock; (3) fore- 
casting manpower; and (4) financial resources for education. The rate -of -return^ 
or R approach is by. far the most highly developed from a theoretical point of 
viev;, and the decision criteria are clear, '-evertheiess , one important sub- 
realm of the R approach has been neglected. The purpose of this paper is to 
distinguish actually attained from subjectively estimated rates of return to" 
scFiooling and to present empirical estimates of the latter based on a sample 
of 129 college students. (INFO) 
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oducatTo na^ pot±c.y_and planning: Synthesis report . Paris: UI^ESCO^ 1978i 

Educational researchers, planners, and policy makers from both developed 
an:! devolbpirig fiations rnet to present jjapars on and discuss the topics of in- 
fbr.T.ation and cbTjr.unicatidn in educational policy and planning, this sjnnpos- 
iuS report, one of a series of UIvESCO repiorts, sumrnarizes their papet-s and dis- 
cussions; There are four main topics. The first topic is the problems .en- 
countered by the educatibnai policy-makers and planners in obtaining and 
utilising information. Host countries have a need for wider participation in _ 
educational decision m.aking. Conventional forms of international dissemination 
of educatibnai information are_ not meeting this need for they tend to reach only 
a small elite. at the national level. A second topic discussed was ways and 
means to select and disseminate relevant inf ormatibh^: Participants from Japari^ . 
the Soviet Union, and the Netherlands described their educatibnai information 
systems • By contrast, another participant talked about the difficulties of an 
African country such as Ghana in obtaining valid inf ornation about conditions . 
relevant, to education. The third topic discussed v;as the international ex- 
change of inform.atioh. One idea, that was appealing to several participants v/as 
that of regional networks- The last topic discussed by the . syrripbsiurn is _ _ 
Unesco*s role in the diffusion and utiliz.ation of relevant inf orrnation. Train- 
ing of personnel vras one recommendation. 



Eldredge, V/.H. University education in futures studies. The Futurist , 1975, 
9S-^1D2. 

The number of future-oriented courses in universities has increased sub- 
stantially, a Dartmouth sociologist finds in a worldwide survey, but many 
academics are_ disavowing the futurist label. The most recent survey yields 
conclusions that include the following - future studies courses have grown 
steadily. The most significant develbprnerits in future studies appear under 
other names. Some 80 policy studies and 40 peace studies. prograrrs appear in 
college catalogs. Hethcdclogical developments in forecasting, systems theory 
and analysis, m.odeling, and gaming arc used to probe the future and have seem-- 
ingly been more productive than those labeled _futur ism. European universities 

generally have not welcbmed futures studies as teachcJbiio raateriel. Fu^^^ 

studies have a poor intellectual image. Perhaps futurists and their publicists 
have promised m.ore than they can deliver* (IHFO) 

Erizer, S. Beyond bounded solutions. Educational Research Duai'terly ^ 1977^ 
1^(4), 22-33. 

Futures research offers new tools for forecasting and for designing ai- ' . 
ternative intervention strategies. Interactive cross--impact modeling is ; 
presented as a useful method- for identifying future events. (ERIC) 

Good, H.L. _The scientific world in the '80s. £ublic delations Journal , 
1979, 35(1), 22-28. 

Regardless of the education of the population^ many recognize that problems- 
in the U.S. are quite complicated and that their solution, cannot _be ascertained 
easily. The U.S.* has begun to realize that such difficult . questions as enyiron- 
mental 'control and_industrial production must extend Into the 1980s and will 
have a profound effect on academic and scientific establishments • in this country. 
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Durinr; t.ho 1930s > college enrpllrr.orit is expected to decrease due to the lower 
birth rate of the 19503, which neahs that institutions must continue present 
pro^raSs and create nev; ones under static* Budget cdhditiohs; Research pro- 
grainc; \;?111 be centered around short-term relevant research rather than long- 
range projects. Opportunities for bright, creative students v:ill lessen v;hich 
v;ill deprive the U.S. of the creative leaders that are needed. The 193bs will 
probably require .a__re turn to basic concepts in order to produce another eri- 
lightened age. (INFO) 

Hencley, S.F., & Yates, J.R, (Sds.). Eutur-isia in education: _ Methcioiogies ^ 
Berkeley: Hceutchan, 197^- 

This book is an expression of the trend to-.^^ard a;tr.dre systematic study of 
the future of education and its ehvironr.ents . It originated iti the .federally 
supported General Special Education Administration Consortium (GSSAC) under 
the sponsorship of the University Gouncil for Educational Administration (UGEA} 

The book concentrates on the methods for studying educational futures. The • 
14 methods and related topics were chosen from more than 100 approaches to 
futures research and are judged to have significance not only for the study 
of the future but also, and particularly, for the attainment of desirable 
adaptations in educational institations. 

_ _ The_ irjethdds described are varied and v:ide ranging^ Some are quantitative 
v/hile others are qualitative; some have already been employed in education 
vjhile others have not: some enable researc!;ers _ to exercise intuitive thinking 
v:hiie others are constrained by rigorouslj^ d3fihed methods. There is an 
underlying assumption that only multiple sets of complementary techniques, 
rather than a single one, can make useful forecasts. 

Specif ically, the_ articles discuss contextual mapping, force analysis, 
relevance trees, the Delphi technique^ cross impact matrices^ a planning guide 
called Ariole, scenarios^ decision matrix techniques^ morphological analysis^ 
technology assessment in education, educational trend analysis, Bayesian 
statistics, the Markov Chain theory and technological forecasting, and the 
Hohte Carlo techniques in forecasting. A number of appendices on statistical 
procedures related to the various methods as well as a glossary supplement 
the overviev:. 



Jantsch, E. Education for design. Futures ^ 1972, ± (September), 232-255. 

The notion of design adopted in this paper embraces the design of all huaarx 
systems. The design, tasks envisaged focus on processes rather than structures* 
They are viei^^ed in the light of multi-- level and multi-goal systems representation 
based on total human experience and aiming at coordinatiph rather than cdhtrdl 
from the top. Education for design should focus primarily oh the- design of _ 
human relations, instrumentalities and institutions; along with their respective 
role patterns. The nature of learning at these three steps is seen as the 
cybernetic evolution of measure, norms and values respectively • (AUTHOR) ^ /' 
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Kyle j Pv.M. j__et al. Nev/ challen^^es > new noedSj new itnagos: Ariierica_in transit 
tibn . V/ashirigtbn^ b.C. : Association, of Anierican Colleges^ 1979- (ERIC 
ciocurrient Reproduction Service No. ED 181 7853 

Trends in Arnorican higher education are surveyed in this report; Focus of 
the first paper, "Geographies I: A Nation Transforming and Transformed"," by 
Regina M._J. Kyle is on demographic and regional changes affecting higher edu- 
cation. . Extensive maps and charts explore the changing nature of Anerican, 
perceptions of the U.S. as a nation and the ways in which this perception iri- 
flueincGs educational needs and goals. Ah overview of various developments and 
their inpacL on hig::er education is presented by Edwin J. Alien, Jr^ in the 
second paper, ^'A Local Habitation and a Kane: Bural, Urban;, and Suburban En- 
vironn;ents. " Three major changes in population* distribution are cited: loss 
of population in central cities jV;ith accompanying gain in suburban and rural 
areas; an increase in conflicts between the suburbanite _and his rural neighbor j 
and changes in the structure of the family. The role of government in higher 
education is considered in the following three articles: ^'The Federal Govern- 
ment and Higher Education :^A Review of the 95th Congress," by John W. Srewson; 
"Future Trends in Funding for Higher Education," by Kathryn Mohrman; and "A 
Department of Education? Summary of Proposals and Policy Imglications by- 
John \'J . Crewspn._ An dverviev; of the ma^dr legal decisions af feet ing_ higher 
education in '1973 is presented in a paper by Frank Gerry and Edward P. Ke^ley, 
Jr., "Legal Affairs and Higher Education." The relationship between state and 
higher education is surveyed in papers by Richard R. Nelson ori state labor 
legislation and Phillip J. Hellmuth et al. on "Residency for T{ui-tion Purposes 
in V/iscdnsin" (v7ith accdmpanying data from the Education Commission of the 
States). The Ph.D. 30b crisisis discussed in a paper by_V7, Kichard Cantwell 
and in a reprinted article entitled, "Working Together. • .The .American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and the History of Science Society •" (ERIC) 

Lonsdale, R.C. Futures research, policy research, and the policy sciences. 
Education and Urban Sdciety , 1975, 7_^3) , 246-293- 

Education relates to the future in very shdrt-tem goals ^ while^its rdle _ 
should be to prepare the populace, research, and policy for innovative creative * 
solutions for pro jected probabilities^ Futures research depends upon reducing 
the uncertainty of probabilities: forecasting, and especially tecfe 
forecasting^ offer alternative methodological approaches projecting alternative 
futures fro.^i which choices can be made. Current attempts at futures research* 
and policy research give evidence that a meld has _ begun with ' policji^ planning. 
Five proposals for futures policy research suggest: (1) liirgejstate education 
departments should establish offices of futures research, i2) U\»s should en- 
courage establishjnent of commissions to draw upon futures interest among fac- 
ulty and students j (3) basic methodology courses in research should^ci^ 
instruction in futures research^ (4 )_ doctoral students should be^^encouraged to 
do studies involving futures research methods,, and (5) U. admlnistraltiye train-- 
ing programs should encourage exploration of futUres_research. In_ COMMENTS 0N_ 
THE LONSDALE PAPE^RS, Thomas S. Popkewitz and Howard E. Wakefield (U of Wisconsin^ 
Kadison) express interest in and reservations on futures F)olicy._ Fopkewitz 
sees conceptual problems involved in defining- futurism, the moral and political 
dimensions of futures. research planning, and the optimism of futurism. Educa- 
tors do not impact methodology bhlyj. values are inherent in futuristic concerns 
and self-fulfilling prophecies must be avoided., Ifho is to decide the ultimate 
concern of futurism^s research ~ does this imply an expert el_ite?___A clear 
case for the role of education in futurism is not prosehted.. Wakefield v/bnders 
which of the available methods would best lend itself 'to futuristic research 
and asks for comments regarding and lack of interest by school district offi- 
cials regarding futures planning. Lbnesdale replies that futures research 
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docs involve vaJtues, dux* unciu a^Jt^nux:! yj-n^ .ciJLuu usi iiUQUiu uc; an j-inpur-uciiiu 

function of knowledge gatherihs. Futurist resciarchers should prbject the 
probabilitiGs based on vaiuos inherent tb..esch, ciarifying_vaiue direction 
connoct'cd with choices. There is a need fcr a recorded history of futarism_ 
so that Drodictipris can be validated agains" fact. Futurists should be allowed, 
to project, predict, arid forecast based uccri proposed creative solutions. ^ But 
their predictions should be rigbrbusly. challenged tb elicit the best possible 
altcrnative'-f or future directions. (SDCICL A3) 

I'ladf^iCi R. Using futures research approaches to aid educational decision- 
"^rakihn. Thrust for Education Leadership , 1976, 5(A), 27-28; 

By applying futures research _ app: baches _ educators, are able to re ject de- 
Sands and/or ca^aims based upbn simplistic visions. They can^ therefore^ iiiake 
more realistic carricalum revisions in planning communication skills programs 
that will .benefit students in the future. {ERie) 

Ka;i'er:r'K. Lorig-terrn planning and forecasting for education in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. .. In T.S. Khachaturov_(Zd. ) ^ Methods of long-term planning 
^nd-jfore casting (Proceedings of a conference held by _ the Interna,tional 
Econpmic Association at Moscov:) . Londcn: The pacniillan Press ^ 1976. 

This article describes a number of planning models, ^examining them interms 
of their usefulness fop'^ interrelating the s scientific-technical, 
and pedagogical evi^^ffce as.well as_their relevance for long-term decision- 
making processes in a socialist-society. The author develops 3 model which 
allows him to estimate the coarse of manpovrer demand- over a certain period _of 
time, given changing numbers ■ of skilled Kor:-:ers and ,^raduates from universities 
and higher .technical schools, and in turn, to illustrate that changes in these 
numbers affect the total capacity and the pattern of training in the educational 
system of the G.D.R. A modeX of "difference equations'^ is used. 

Masini, E.B, Experience of education tov;aris the future. Cbnvergence ^ 1975, 
8(3), 77-8^- 

The author analyses the experience of education towards thefutureasit-. 
is formalized in courses for post-graduate study at the school of future studies, 
Rome; as it is seen by young people^ undergraduates > and high school students; 
and as a continuous transformation, acquiring characteristics of lifelong . 
education. (ERIC)^ 

Haxm.en, J.S. Forecasting and m.edical education. Journal of _MedicaI Education , 
1975, 50(1), 5^-65. 

Describes modern forecasting techniques and criteria. to evaluate prognostic 
endeavors, incluciing intuitive forecasting^ consensus methods^ cross-impact 

matrix methods, and trend extrapolation^ Ercamples of how these "futures . •__ 

research" techniques can be applied to m.edical education are provided. (PSYCH AB 

KcCormick', K. The political context/of _m.ar.power._fdrecasting in Britain. 
British Joprn^^ nf ..Industrial Relations , 1977, 15(3) ^ ^i03-A13. 

The most significant development affecting the potential uses of manpower 
forecasting in educational planning has been the emergence of the department, 
of emplo5^ent as a strategically jinportant ministry.. The responsibilities of 
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this departnerit for the full range of utiii^iatlon wiii be given more serious 
attention and that niahpovjer forecasting v;iii not be used to concentrate poli- 
tical attention on the educational system. " the neglect of the possibilities of 
direct action on the stock of qualified manpoy:er_ in industry in favor of con- 
centration on the hew supply frprn the .educational system represented a usurpa-- 
tion of political responsibilities and an attempt to place the burdens of change 
on the educational system. There is sb-iB hope that a department with a voider 
brief for manpov^er issues will avoid that pitfall; References. (iliFO) 



KcMamara^ J.F. Trend impact analysis and scenario writing: An applicatiori itl 
ah urban schbol district staff develdprient program. Planning and Changing , 

1975, 5(1), 17-27, ^ . ■ 

Outlines a fi^id-based project that shoNS hov; an urban school district can 
use futures research models to approach long-range planning. (ERIC) 

Mbdre, L.F.^S Charach^ L.__ Planning, for a_ University: Using interactive fore- 
casting, Long-Range Planning , 19S0, 13(3), 109-11^. ; 

The benefits of programme review, forv:ard planning and control have been 
demonstrated at the university-wide level. Within a faculty or department, 
there is also a clear need for developing and using planning methods which are . 
rationally based and forward Iddking if appropriate responses to changing ,. _ 
social and academic trends are to be made. This paper delineates a number of 
planning and control variables encountered at the faculty or departmental ievei, 
describes the development and use of a coinputc^r-based interactive forecasting 
model, and discusses the advantages and limitations of such models in planning 
a faculty *s progress totrard its goals. (AUTHOR) 

Morris G. B. An educational rr.bdel for the _1980';s-90's » , _ Paper presented at 
the World Future Society - Education II Conference, Kinneapolis, October 
17-21, 1979. {ERie Document Reproduction ^Zerviea No. ED 180 884) 

An educational 'framex-Jork for the future should be based on an understanding 
of the nature of future society and reflect approaches signijTicant to harmoni- 
ous survival. The framework should ihcludp the concepts of change^ conscious 
awareness, and cooperation. Concepts of chahgep emphasize environmental change 
and .change in personal behavior. The development of conscious awareness re- 
quires new modes of thinking. Specifically, a form of thought defined ^ as giobai* 
dr^, universal ^nould be explored. Also, because cooperative survival may re- 
place the_ concept of _ competition, educational approaches should be aimed at 
individual and social cooperation.. This framework would not require a curri-^ 
culun change.. :^Ui:. rather a change in how the student experiences the content. 
Changes- r'n schc:)i programs may include greater emphases on physi.cal education, 
personal d'^- ^?^opment , human relations , self-reliance , relaxation , religion^ and - 
recreatior:- . Finally, decisi'bn making and problem solving by educational leaders'* 
v/ill inv-.-lve cognitive, affective, and spiritual domains. 

e*Brien, P,W. Futures research in education. Australian Journal of Education , 

1976, ^(1), 46-58. 

..Oullint>s the gr-owth of futures research and ti^e role accorded to it in 

Europe ^ North America and elsewhere , particularly with reference to work being 
carried out in the United States. (ERIC) 
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bi7:-in.U:ation for Economic eb-bperation ^nd Dsveioprnent ; Ba£i)jrG educational ' 
policies in the ch anjy j ng s Gc iaJ^^nd econoinic context . Report of tlie 
Keetiris "or_ the OSCD Education Cqrrjriittes at Ministerial I^evei V/ashirigtoni 
D.C.: OSCD Publications arid Inforrnatibn Center^ 1979./ 

/ 

Discussion at the DECD Education Corr-Tiittee meeting fbdused on edueatibri 
policies of GSeS nations in the context of socir.i and economic trends, the 
contribution of education to preparation for working lif6^, and the transition 
from school to employment. The report is presented in t/-;o major sections. 
Section l ou-tlines the educational policy cebate . . Statements by the. Secretary- 
General of the OECP and. by the .Minister of Ziucation ai^S Science of the 
Netherlands focused on the need for educational re-assessment and innovations, 
educational objectives, ipdividuai and social needs vjd/oh/regard to education, 
governjnentai responsibilities to provide education, teacher training, the role 
of education in the emancipation of v7omen, and politj/cal motivations of various 
social groups seeking specific types of education, following these statements 
are outlines of themes discussed by the ministers and a declaration of educa- * 
tional policy priorities. These include taking a long-term view v;ith regard 
to educational issues, increasing educational cooperation betxveen nations, and 
increasing access to education; Section II contains a report prepared by the 
OECD Secretariat to provide background information to the meeting participants 
on educa.tional policy trends. Topics discussed include demographic trends ^ 
enrollm.ent trends^ teacher supply and demand, trends in educational expendi- 
ture, and interrelationships betv;een education and employment. ^(ERIG) 

Shane, H.G. Curriculum change tov/ard the gist century . Washington, D.G.: 
National Education Association, 1977 . 1 

In his latest bbok^_ Shane examines the responses of an international panel 
of educators and other leaders to questions regarding the content and direction 
of education in the years to come. The report concludes by proposing 28 cardinal 
premises to guide curriculum .development for the future i (WFS) 

Shane^ H._G.__ Social decision prerequisite to /educational change, 1975-1985. In 
G.E.v:. Wolstenhplme^ S_M. O'Connor' (Eds. )^ The future as an academic dis- . 
cipline, (Ciba Foundation Symposium 35).' New York: Elsevier | 1975. 

This article takes the position that the schools have not performed , and 
in all probability never can perform, any veasty leadership function in social 
change • j 

If, like a highly polished speculum, ; ^chodls can merely rejflect'the society 
in which they have their being, then certain social decisions are prerequisite 
to an5^ new basic educational change. Thei success with which social change occurs 
depends on the image or images of the future v;hich a given human sub-set accepts 
and the way this group chooses to approach the future. 

Points developed include: (1) some prezilses which may be helpful in con- 
templating the future, (2) probable developments of_ the next decade which. are 
likely to have a bearing on cultural change, and (3) a roster of important 
decisions v?hich must be made if schools/are to have clear guidelines as they 
seek to serve the society that supports/ them. 

The paper concludes with speculations on the probable nature of education- 
ally portentous decisiphs_that are_emergingi_and v7ith a timetablie for educa- 
tional change between 1975 and 1985. ICAUTxHOR) 



Shane , H.G. Tne educational sif^niricarice of the future , Blbomirigtbn, Indiana: 
Phi Delts Kappa Educational Fburidatibn, 1973 i 

The author, a professor of education at Indiana University, prepared this 
re-port for Lhc' U.S. Cornrnissionsr of Education on the basis of interviews with 
nbre thah.SO futurists. The book offers a compact digest of v/hat futurists 
are thinking about the future and specifically about education. (C) 

Steele, J.L. Cperatibnal research and fbrmai education. Journal of. thf> Qp er- 
^t ix^al j^esearch Society , 1979, 30(3), EOi-Eii. 



The d-3velop.T:ent of operational research (OR) in the U.S. educational sys^ 
tet?. is related to certain political and social develbprnents which have enhanced 
the significance of natriculatibn. The impact of these developments on the 
traditional educational delivery system has stimulated administrators to seek 
outside help^ ."^^-^^ developmental factors include: (i) increasing population^ 
f 2) advancing technology, (3) curricula support, and (A) the equal rights nidve.- 
ment. School rianagezent generally needs 3 levels of inf ormation: (1) fore- 
Tisting, (2) rranage.-r.erit control^ and (3) operational control. Sevejpal varie- 
ties of quantitative irtodels fbr educational information analysis have been de- 
veloped for different purposes. These models irclude: (1) simulation; and 
cost nodels, (2) general deterministic models, vnd (3) specific deterministic 
models. Meaningful app] ications of OR in future education depend on the de- 
veldpr^jnt ci' goal prograitiming models. References. Equations. (INFO) 

Tof f ler , A . t Ed . ' . Learning for tomorrbw: The role of the future in education > 
i^ew YT'r'Vz: r^anccni House, 1974. 

_ This anthology is essentially a call for "education in the future tense.*' 
The central thesis, is that all. education springs from if/iages of the future^ and 
all education creates . images_ of the future. The_ volume includes a* "Status 
Report, Sample Syllabi, and Director of Future Studies" by Billy Rbjas and 
H.* v:entv;orth Sldradge; (WFS) 

Wasdyke, R.G. Career educatioiv and^ the- future . l-Jashington, : National 

Advisory Council for Career Education, 1975. (ERIC Dociunent Repx^oduction 
Service'^Nb. ED 122 007) 

The report presents emerging trends, future outlook, and pbtehtial 'legis-- 
iative provisions for career education. Two basic asstarnptions by the year gQ06 
are the recognition of education as a lifelong process with open ehtrsr/^xft and 
the disappearance of traditional distinctions between learning in a formal 
setting and learning in the work place. The future will bring coequal colla- 
boration and linkage between education and work, sectors ^ . empha^^ on individual, 
needs through career education, individualized learning through competency-based 
assessment, increased opportunities ^*or education and fcraining, expansion of 
counseling/'guidance/placement/inf ornation systems of career development, the 
concept of entitler.ent or an "educcitional savings account," loosening of or- 
ganizatibnal constraints^ and the emergence of a national education-work 
policy. Five basic prbvisions f or cbmprehehsive careei:* education are identic- 
fied: (1) leadership 'i.f^velopment (inservice. training f or teachers ^ counselors^ 
and coordinators), (2) program grs^nts to states, {3} state planning and . eval- 
uation grants, (k) continued authorization of a national advisory council on 
career education, and (5) an expanded federal office of career education, Fro- 
cedural steps are discussed, and estimated costs are presented. A paper, 
"Futures Research in Education^" and a bibliography ar-e appended". (ERIC) 
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VJalz, G;R;, £ beta, J. - Educational futures: A. survey of futuristic issues 
and gypect^tttohs - Ann Arbor: ERIC Cleai?inghbuse on Counseiing and Per- 
sonnei Services, 1979- 

The ERIC Futures issues Component (EPIC) of th? ERIC Clearinghoase on 
ebunseling and Personnel Services (ERIC/CAPS) create^ a survey vjith each of the 
16 ERIC Clearinghouses and the University of School of Education to 

identify .emerging social issues and developsents with potential for sighifi-^ 
cantly affecting education. Respondents |N=791 to the 55-itein survey were v 
Clearinghouse staff members. Advisory Board members, and users of the ERIu 
System. Results suggested that among the ten items most often, nominated as / 
priorities for action, most deal with services and/or responses to special 
population r^oups such as women, adults, and minorities . _ EquauL access to edu- 
cation and expanded bppibrtunities for lifa-long and continuing education ror all 
individuals Were also rated high in action priority.. The appendices c*: 'ain 
the Futures Survey instrument, the means and, standard deviations of '^e^sconses 
tr ^art 111 items in the survey, data from all issues in Part. IV c, .^' '^; survey, 
anu a summary of data frbm_ the total sample concerning Issues selected most oi> 
least often for educational involvement.* (ERIC) 

Weiler , H^H^_ New directions in educat ional planning: ' I m plicat xohs Tor train- 
ing (HEP Seminar Paper: 36).- Paris: UNESCO, i^EP, 1977. 

This_ paper identifies the directions in i^ch hev develbpmente in iduca^ 
tibhal planning are' moving and dra\-7S some conclusions bn hbw tSe training or 
specialists in the field of educational planning is likely to be_ affected by 
changing notions and practices. The first part of the paper dutliries the 
assumptions that have characterised the field in recent, years. These assump- 
tions are concerned with planning as social research j the distribution of edu- 
cation^ the Quantity, quality, and cphteht of educational planning! educational 
'%planning at natibai^ levels; and what lies beyond the design of educational 
plans. Against this backgrbuhd^ the second- sec tipn briefly reviews how the 
changes discussed are likely" to affect the role and the competencies required 
of the people who will bejih charge of planning and the relationship of these 
changes to the traihihg of planners. The areas discussed are the research 
cbmponent in traihihg distribution, disparities, and equality. in education; 
the determinants of educational outcomes; regional and local .planning; and 
the implemehtation aiid evaluation of educational plans. (ERIC) 

von Weizacker^ C.C. Long-term global bptimis^^^ Ion in educational planning. 
Iri T.S, Khachaturov (Ed.). Methods bf Ibng-tertri planning and rore castxns> 
(Proceedings of a conference held by^the International EconOTixc Association 
e.t Moscow). Lbndbh: The Kacmillah Press, 

Many educatibnal planning models restrict themeives tb easily measurable 
variables The author of this article devf^lops a method which takes into ac- 
count variables and parameters which_are difficult to measure but important.. 
This approach involves essentially the use Qf optimisation terJihiques for ed- 
ucational planning. . In particular, it can be used to obtain approximate data 
for variables measuring the global benefit of activities such as education, 
health, services* traffic and others. 
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Ybufig, M.Ei ^eterminatibh of _educatidhal •policy by fiitufSs Pissearch lii&fchods^. 
Saskatchewan, Canada i 1978. (ERIC Dbcumsht Reproduction Siervice Mo. 
ED 161 139) •• 

« ___ _ * 

Futures research can help human beings have a better knowledge of things 
to come, determine heeds, and set priorities for achieving goals. ^^^ t^^^ paper 
surveys futures research methods, concentrating on the Delphi H|thod_of fore- 
casting goals. The case study used to illustrate the Delphi KHhod is a com- 
parison of hierarchical^homogeneous^and heterogeneous panels of experts in 
specialist and generalist sections wMb determined priorities for a program in 
fasiily studies. A questionnaire, evaluated by a 15-member advisory camnittee, 
was completed by 10^ persons in six Delphi panels. The response to_ the three- 
round study was 89.4 percent, 82.7 percent, and 89.4 percent.. The Delphi 

Method was found^itable to develop objectives, coiirse .groupings, and con^^^ 
topics for a program in family studies. There were sufficient differences in 
the panels to warrant continued research into the characteristics of groups 
used to determine policy. {ERIC 5 ... ^ 
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Aschei^ W; Fbrecar-tirig: An appraisal for policj^-roaker^ .and planners . Balti-' ■ ' 
r.ore: The Johns Hopkins University Press-, 1978; 

Thlc book aooraises the performance of prof essional forecasts in the past 
.^n-' today'! f-Slkv a comprehensive introduction about the essence of forecast- 
V'^.^Ih^ autHor'ahalyses the reasons for having foraeasts and their, impaction 
policy Siaking. The influence of available forecasting methods on the prac- ^ 
tic--=s of the'^Dublic decision process receives -special attention. The core of 
Asche-'s^-:6rk" is oresented in five chapt^M^j one each on populati i, ecosioriics, 
energyj transportation, and technology forecasting. Ineach chapter forecasts 
are Inaiysed for their accuracy and the reasons for their lack of it. The . 
dominant finding is that assumptions are more important than methodology. 

Clark, T.K. GorrLr.unity social indicators: From analytical models to policy 
applications. Urban Affairs Quarterly , 1973, 9_, 3-36. 

T;v'0 types of social indicators are distinguished: descriptive and analyti- 
cal. The essential characteristic of analj'tic indicators is that they are in- 
tegrated into models and are, therefore, useful for understanding patterns of 
association andchange. Both types of_indicator can be evaluated in terms of 
th'^ee criteria: (1) measureability , (2) social importance and shared gcsais, 
and (3)" policy importance, ftt the co-jr.unity levels these criteria are used 
to su-^est a more* intensive focus on (15 policy outputs, the products of col- 
i-ctive decisions, in terms of (aj fiscal and (b) performance indicators and 
(2) -^poi^cy irpDacts, the changes brought about in a society as a consequence 

policy ontoats. Problems that may be encountered in measuring policy out- 
puts and imoacts are discussed. model is derived to explain variations m 
common exoenditures of municipalities (policy outputs) based on data from 5i 
cities. The author suggests that the model serve as a "core rnodel" to which 
sp-cific variables might be added if policy changes concerning them are^ being 
considered. It is noted that policy impacts are iessj-ell understood than 
policy outDuts. A methodology is presented for assessing attitudes toward 
public policies that may help in evaluating these impacts. (65 



Cook, T.J., a- Sciolo, P. Jr. ft research strategy fpr_analyzing public po.ticy. 
" Administrative Science Qu arter l y , 1972, 17.(3), 328-339. 

A neglected asoect of policy research has been the systematic analysis^ of poI 
impacts This paper presents a res. strategy for measuring policy unpacts based 
upon the crinciDles of exp'al design methodology. The strategy is illustrated 
throu<:^h th- apdiication of a multivariate factorial design to the area of air 
pollution control. The overall approach is discussed in terms of its general ^ 
utility for policy im.pact analysis. (SOClQb AB) 

Galnpor, I. Social indicators f or_social__planning: The case of Israel. 
Social Indicat ors Rese arch, 1974, l,i 27-57- 



The author views social planning as an organizing framework for guiding 
government intervention in social life and social indicators as providiijg the 
informational basis for formulating policies, preparing social plans _ and _eval-- 
uating the impact of government activities . Social planning and _ social^ indi- 
cators are only two links in a desired sequence of organized social^actioo^ 
but given the urgency of social problems and_ the opporgnity eos. of waiting 
for rurther theoretical development, the author urges that initial efforts be 
directed at developing social indicators for soclal_ planning.^ Israel s ex- 
perience is presented as an example of (1) the ideological and operational 
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backE^^ourid of specific types of intervention By the state and- (2) specific 
areas that have been neglected; or that h^ve not been given adequate attention, 
bccau£:o"or the lack of social indicators to assist in acquiring an. "overall 
unci ersta.-i:! ins oC societal changes . These eMfriples are used as. a. basis for 
suifrjestin^ i^p.TiO practical possibilities for cevelopihg social indicators and 
social planning in Israel and elsewhere. The author lists several implications 
of his study of the Israeli situation. (i) Social indicators cannot be value- 
free.__{2) iJational societies, especirfcilly in nev? nations, emphasize the ire- 
portance of creatihg and preserving the national _frarne4^arki often .at. the cos.t 
of internal social development. (3) Harrpvly defined .economic objectives cannot 
be assa-ncd to be a "stage", of social development. iA) Sectoral planning in 
the areas of agrici ItUre^ transportation, education, and in other areas related 
to societal vjcll-being tends also to use an economic and physical information 
basis. (5) The threshold leading to the ir.iustrial and postindustrial era 
poses somedifficuitchoices for many countries. (6) The detection _of societal 
changes cannot be achieved v;ithout a sys:tem of social mapping,, based on the 
collection and utilization of social . indicators - (7) Policymaking in many 
countries utilizes various kinds of information on foreign relations, security; 
economic, development, and public opinion. jSJ Sociai reports by an independent 
organization or by the centralgovernment can help in crystallizing this in-- 
formation for purposes ofreviewing social changes j pointing out, desired di~ . 
rections of social development , and evaluating policy achievements. (9) 
Government departm^ents and public organizations can use social information for 
planning and evaluating the social benefits of their activities. (10) The 
multiplicity of sources of social indicators :':ithih any society 'should be re- 
garded as asafetyvalveagainstthe totalitarian implications of collecting/ 
and using social indicators for social planning. (11) Social indicators _ and 
social rejorts do not guarantee im.proved sccial policy and planning. (G) 

. Gray^ _P. _ Univer..ity planning models: A survey and a bibliography (Exchange 

Bibliography Ho. 1279). Konticello, 111.: Gouncii of Planning Librarians, - 
1977. * - 

Increasing use has been made in recent years of the techniques and ideas 
of management science and operations research_in the.inahagerneht of universities 
and colleges. The various types of models being applied are described briefly 
and three specific evaluated. The bibliography is keyed to the various areas 
of research and implementation. (AUTHOR) 

Hahn, S: Gordon, K.F. (Eds.). Asseissing the future and policy planning > . 

llew York: Gordon and Breach^ 1973. 

This volume consists of papers presented at a conference organized by the 
Washington, D.C., chapter of the Institute of Management Sciences, the World 
Future Society, and the National Bureau of Standards in Gaithersburg^ Maryland, 
in March 1970. The contents include papers by Joseph P. Martino on "Methods 
of Technological Forecasting," Jack V/. Carlson on ''Impact of Future Forecasts 
on Federal Policy, "^nd Charles W. Williams, Jr.^ on "The Role of National 
Goals Research." (V.TS) 
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Hoyor-f K.L, ' Evaluative, research systeitis T or educational policy . Paper: p?j^e- 
sented at the Annual Meeting_bf the .Concerned LeaQers_in Educational .^.d-' 
niihistration and Research, Alexandr^ia J" 'November 1978. (ERIC Document 
reproduction Sovvice Ko. ED 179 55^5 



Four evaluation methods for deterrrinihs educational policy are ob jectivisni; 
suba-^^ctivisni; eniotive-irnperativc; and instrunentalism. For the objectivist, , 
the rationale for undertaking an evaluation is based on empirical verification 
or noif^verif icat ion . of "ciainis of existing . policies or activities. Secondly^ 
the dyjectivist is interested in questioning what should exist in education 
dbjectivists maj' bs disinterested in the agency or policy making decisions, 
and are mainly concerned with precision, nethodological accuracy, and the_ 
reliability of the evidence. The subjectivist is interested in the affective 
dor:iain of feelingSj attitudes^ and interests ^ and many lase the questionnaire • 
as a rnethbdolbgical tool. The subjectivist is concerned.with the value of. 
educational products in terms of approval or interests For emotive -imperative ^ 

theorists, incontrast to the subjectivists, praise or condemnat - 

grains is based on individual- feelings, and emotive evaluation is used to change j 
attitudes of policy makers,^ A^J though data collection is involved, results are 
presented as expressions of fe*^lings . Instrumentalists are involved in in- 
fluencing decisions which re.olve problems practically. Instrumental evaluations ' 
are related to specific progra-^s. These evaluations are associated with oper- 
atiohs performed during the implementation of progr^ns or policies ^ Educational 
policy is considered secondary to educational practices 

University of Sdutheii^n Calif orniaj. Center for Futures Research. The twenty 

year forecast: Prospectus 197A _. _ Los .Angeles : Author^ 197^J. (ERIC Ddca- 
ment Reproduction Service No. ED 091 291) 

An outline of a major project of research and analysis to be undertaken 
by a graduate school of business administration is described as a continuing . 
series of studies designed to provide a unique data base for planners in the 
private and public sectors. The data base would be_ derived, from the inter- 
section of significant social, economic, and technological trends and other 
probable future occurrences. The forecasts would draw on techniques and methods 
that are being developed for more accurate social and corporate planning, 
tracing the probable future consequences of current policies and practices, and 
exploring the potential of alternative courses. The background of fundamental 
issues that \^iil reiquire respluticil in the next decades is pres'^nted; the ob- 
jectives and principles of the pilot, study to be conducted, are iiotedj and 
program priorities — energy and social change, new organizations and institu-. 
tions, social contracts, 3:hd manpower problems — are enumerated. The intended 
sequence of program processes is discussed and a budget proposed i {ERIC) ^ •• . 

V?ilson, D.E. The national planning idea in U.S. public policy . Boulder: ^ 
Westview Press. 1930. 

Tliis book offers and analyzes a variety of past and current examples of 
national planning efforts and ideas. In addition, it discusses various 
theoretical approaches to planning as well as the future of American national 
planning.. The author supplements his discussion with a number of tables and 
an extensive bibliography. 
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